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flow of events in the Savior’s li 
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WAITING LINES, such as that at 
»- right, formed in ten of Japan’s 
wor cities when some 9,000 saw 
bmiéres of the movie Martin Lu- 
sr with Japanese sound track. 
howings of the American-made 
1 were sponsored by the Japan 
theran Literature Society, which 
eaged National Broadcast Pro- 
ctions to “dub in’ the Japanese 
und at one of Tokyo’s television 
idios. 

By special arrangement with the 
panese government, the society 
I] lease the ten prints to various 
urch groups for further nonthe- 
ical showings. 

Mission boards of the Missouri 
nod and three other Lutheran 
urches in America made a gift 
inchise of the film through Lu- 
ran Church Productions, pro- 
cers of Martin Luther. 
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e are still living in the afterglow of 


Easter. “He lives to bless me with 
His love!” Soon our hearts will break 
forth into song in response to the In- 
troit for Cantate Sunday: 
“Oh, sing unto the Lord a new song, 
for He hath done marvelous things!” 
Whenever they reviewed the Lord’s 
marvelous dealings with them, 


God’s People Have Always Sung 


In the first song of praise in the Old 
Testament the grateful Children of Is- 
rael acknowledged the saving activity 
of their God. As the divided waters 
of the Red Sea closed in upon the army 
of Pharaoh, the Hebrews could see that 
God’s “right hand and His holy arm 
hath gotten Him the victory.” Moses 
and his sister Miriam led the delivered 
people in the anthem “Sing unto the 
Lord, for He hath triumphed glori- 
ously!” 

Centuries later the psalmist king, 
David, set up the principles for the 
musical ministry of his people. Al- 
though Psalm 98 (from which the In- 
troit for Cantate Sunday is taken) is 
not ascribed to David, its joyous char- 
acter reflects the spirit of some of the 
psalmist’s other songs. 

At the dedication of Solomon’s tem- 
ple a 288-voice choir, accompanied by 
an instrumental group of 125 priests, 
sang under Levite directors. 
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The “Singingest’ 


People Alive! 


When the worship of the true God 
waned, the musical praise of God di- 
minished. Whenever a good king, such 
as Hezekiah, ascended the throne, the 
Davidic heritage of musical worship 
was revived. 

During seventy years of exile in 
Babylon, God’s people lost their voices. 
“How shall we sing the Lord’s song in 
a strange land?” they asked as they 
hung their harps on the willow trees. 

But after the captivity they found 
their voices and their songs again. 
A choir of 300 men and women sang 
at the ground breaking and dedication 
of the new wall of Jerusalem. 


The Savior — Sorrow and Song 


Jesus gave His disciples something 
to sing about, even at the most be- 
wildering moment of their lives. The 
Gospel lessons for three post-Easter 
Sundays (all taken from John 16) tell 
us about it. 

“Now I go My way,” Jesus predicts. 
“But because I have said these things 
unto you, sorrow hath filled your heart. 
. .. When the Spirit of truth is come, 
He will guide you into all truth.” After 
Black Friday would come Bright Sun- 
day. And after that, Pentecost and the 
fulfillment of all the promises. 

Cheered by this promise, “when they 
had sung a hymn, they went out into 
the Mount of Olives.” 


(12) 


Jesus sang too! Perhaps we thinl 
Jesus going to the cross haggard v 
woe. He did; and yet He also w 
singing — with a heart filled witl 
strange joy—“. . . for the joy) 
was set before Him endured the cr 
despising the shame.” 


Something to Sing About 


His 20th-century disciples can be 
“singingest” people alive! The follo 
of Christ knows beyond a shadow 
doubt that all his sins have been 
given, that through Christ he has ¢ 
title to the heavenly Father’s house. 

He has the divine assurance of c 
fort in sorrow, strength in sickn 
solace in bereavement, help in distr 
and ultimate triumph in the midst 
dire calamity. And this assurance 
signed and sealed in the blood of 
Victor Himself. The world can o 
no costlier pledge. 

When kindest expressions and | 
saic words fail to strengthen and ¢ 
fort, often only a song of faith, refi 
ing solid insight from God’s Wi 
seems able to strengthen and heal. 

There are some thoughts which 
human mind cannot frame or the 
man tongue utter. The young mat 
love often finds mere prose hopele 
inadequate to express the feeling: 
the heart. He resorts to poetic s 

“And so it is with the love of ( 
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man as revealed in the Cross of 
rist, and the love of man to God 
ich flows back to Him in response to 
ut Cross,” writes Dr. Herman Gockel 
The Cross and the Common Man. 
simply can’t be contained in these 
ny little cups we call words; it is 
nd to run over.” 
herefore hymnals are repositories 
faith of some of Christendom’s no- 
st men and women. The great Re- 
mer’s spiritual life story is told in 
ymn of his that reflects the joy of 
Introit. The first stanza reads: 
Dear Christians, one and all, rejoice, 
ith exultation springing, 
4nd, with united heart and voice 
4nd holy rapture singing, 
Proclaim the wonders God hath done, 
How His right arm the victory won; 
Right dearly it hath cost Him. 


usic as an expression of deepest 
h reached its climax in the works 
the great Lutheran composer Johann 
pastian Bach. To hear the poignant 
H solemn strains of the “Crucifixus” 
his Mass in B Minor is to stand and 
ep on Calvary. The thrilling “Resur- 
it” captures the excitement of the 
t Easter tidings in a unique way. 


2 orship and Song — Still Partners 


Lap today the language of worship 
st include the ministry of music and 
iz. As we appreciate more deeply 
church’s music and liturgical herit- 
, the more reverently and profitably 
can worship our God and Savior, 
ho hath done marvelous things.” 

In the liturgy (which means “way of 
ving or worshiping”) of the Com- 
n Order of Service the church has 
ublime form of worship. When we 
g the responses from the Hebrew 
Ims, we join hands across the mil- 
nia with David and Elijah and 
niel. As we chant the Kyrie, the 
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centuries that separate us from Chrys- 
ostom and Athanasius are telescoped 
in an instant. We take our place beside 
Bethlehem shepherds to hear the angels 
sing the Gloria at the Savior’s birth. 
We wave our palms and lay our gar- 
ments in the way of the Blessed One 
who comes in the name of the Lord, 
together with “angels and archangels 
and with all the company of heaven.” 
And we sit at the Lord’s Table with 
Peter and John and the others to hear 
again the faith-strengthening words: 
ecHmen VCE Oley Ollse 


Hymnals Next to the Bible 


Next to the Bible in many homes 
there is a hymnal. The saving truths 
of Scripture are nestled in poetic form 
and enhanced by worthy musical set- 
tings. Any hospital-visiting pastor can 
relate instances of the benefits of the 
Bible-hymnal combination. Many an 
aged Christian, no longer able to see, 
is sustained and cheered by hymn verses 
learned in childhood and impressed on 
the mind through repeated use in pri- 
vate and public worship. 

One of the less noteworthy marks of 
our contemporary prosperity is the fact 
that congregations provide worshipers 
with an adequate number of hymnals. 
In less affluent days each worshiper 
brought his own. There is evidence to 
show that more and more worshipers 
are bringing their own hymnals to 
church. If the worshiper will open the 
hymnal during the week, he will find 
a mine filled with gold ore for private 
and family devotions. 

The story is told that when Melanch- 
thon and some of his co-workers, after 
Martin Luther’s death, had to flee, they 
heard a child singing the stirring words 
of “A Mighty Fortress.” “Sing, dear 
child, sing,’ Melanchthon said. “You 
do not know what famous people you 
are comforting.” 
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“The writer dies; the hymn remains; 
the song goes on; tired men listen and 


find rest. Struggling men are encour- 
aged to struggle once again; statesmen, 
philanthropists, the brokenhearted, and 
the despairing are helped. Sing on; you 
know not what great people you are 
comforting.” (Boyd Carpenter in The 
Handbook to the Lutheran Hymnal, 
jo, 11)) 

Or we can join Johann Mentzer, who 
had viewed the cross of Christ from 
the bottom of a valley of disillusion- 
ment and despair and wrote one of the 
finest hymns of praise: 

Oh, that I had a thousand voices 

To praise my God with thousand 

tongues! 

My heart, which in the Lord rejoices, 

Would then proclaim in grateful 

songs 

To all, wherever I might be, 

What great things God hath done 

for me. 


The New Song — Eternally New 


And the redeemed of the Lord will 
keep on singing — forever! The church 
has been singing throughout all its his- 
tory. And the reason for its song has 
been the Cross. The church will con- 
tinue to sing. And the reason for its 
song will always be the Cross — and 
the Lamb of God who died there but 
rose again and lives forever. 

This is the promise in the poetic 
language of Revelation, wherein are 
expressed sublime truths far transcend- 
ing the prosaic inadequacy of ordinary 
speech: 

“I heard a voice from heaven . . 
the voice of harpers harping with their 
harps; and they sung as it were a new 
song before the throne. ... These were 
redeemed from among men, being the 
first fruits unto God and to the Lamb.” 

Cantate: Sing the new song—always! 
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astors Miss the Dream!” This 
caption with an Associated Press story 
appeared in newspapers coast to coast. 

What dream? 

The AP answers: “If the American 
dream means a new car and money in 
the bank, most of the nation’s pastors 
have had to get along without them. 
On the average, they’re in debt about 
five hundred dollars apiece.” 

Many others are pitying the poor 
pastor. He has to work such long hours 
for so little pay! “Clergy’s Pay — and 
Pains” is the title of a Newsweek maga- 
zine religion feature. 

“Whom do we reward most highly 
for services rendered?” asks the Chris- 
tian Century. It alleges that, judging 
strictly on the basis of salary, we would 
have to answer: physicians; second on 
the list would be lawyers; then would 
follow in this order: dentists, business- 
men, government employees, and sci- 
entists, Educators would occupy seventh 
place, and ministers would come in 
eighth! 


In the light of these laments one 
might expect a mass exodus of men 
from the ministry. At least one might 
be led to suppose that members of the 
cloth would be giving serious consider- 
ation to the suggestion made by an 
Eastern churchman for “the unioniza- 
tion of the Protestant clergy.” 

Nothing like this is happening. In 
fact, an amazing trend is being noted. 
Men in their 30s, even 40s, are fre- 
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quently leaving prosperous professions 
and well-established careers in business 
and industry to prepare belatedly for 
the ministry. They are discovering that 
there are more satisfying things to do 
with life than merely to make a living. 

Pity that man who is doing work he 
does not enjoy! The pastor loves his 
work. He wouldn’t exchange it for any 
other. While his monetary compensa- 
tions may be comparatively small, no 
one is happier with his calling than he. 


A nationwide survey of one of Amer- 
ica’s largest Protestant denominations 
revealed recently that while more than 
half of its ministers believe they are 
receiving inadequate salaries for their 
60 hours of work each week, more 
than 97 per cent of them would choose 
the ministry again if they could have 
their lives to live over. Match that 
percentage in any other calling! 

Of all the similes in Scripture for 
the work of the minister (harvester, 
fisherman, sower, watchman, house- 
holder, healer, servant), the one the 
man of God loves best is pastor. No 
other name pleases him more, no other 
better fits his holy calling. 

The word pastor is the Latin for 
shepherd. When Jesus said He was the 
Good Shepherd, He said He was the 
good pastor. No one called into the 
service of the Lord’s kingdom can ever 
forget this. If he is called to be the 
pastor of a flock of God’s people, ‘it 
is the calling our Lord chose for Him- 
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Pastor's 
ompensations 


BY NORMAN TEMME 


self. Is there a calling more ni 
than this? | 
A high honor was granted to Sit 
Peter when the risen Lord com: 
sioned him: “Feed My lambs. 
My sheep.” This honor is share 
all who have heard and heeded the: 
into the Gospel ministry. As uni 
shepherds they have received the wi 
and varied responsibilities and privil4 
of Christian leadership. Evangel 
stewardship, education, works of me 
and church administration are all “sk 
herd” business. 


{ 
Where would you find a more: 
sponsible and thrilling task than that 
a parish pastor? Of course, there : 
other important callings in the chui 
The Lord, who distributes various gt 
utilizes many talents in building | 
kingdom. St. Paul catalogs some: 
these blessed callings: prophets, ev 
gelists, healers, administrators. But 
pastor has an especially significant 
which places him in a highly respons 
relationship to his Lord. 

England’s famed essayist G. K. C 
terton once remarked (rather f 
tiously, to be sure, and yet with deli 
irony) that if he could have his 
in the church, he would make all 
young candidates for the ministry 


. bishops and executives; then, when t 


had learned how to deal with pec 
and had developed maturity in mak 
decisions, he would first entrust tt 
with the challenging and energy-C 
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ing task of being pastors to souls 
the parish. We can accept the point 
his argument without taking him too 
rally. 
ne of the most descriptive synonyms 
the word pastor is the German Seel- 
ger — one who cares for your soul. 
shares in the close relation of guide 
protector, overseer and defender 
men’s souls in the intimate compan- 
ship that is reminiscent of the lonely 
pherd on the plains of Bethlehem or 
hills of Galilee. 


Ih, the privilege of sharing with 
ple the joys and sorrows, the hopes 
fears, the triumphs and trials, the 
piness and heartbreak of everyday 
! 
Ow satisfying to be able to help 
n a little bit to ease the load for 
weary and the heavy-laden, to lift 
burden of the lonely and the lost, 
forgotten and the forsaken! 

How strengthening to know saints of 
dlike trust and mountain-moving 
h, to observe them take up their 
sses and*follow after Him! 

Ow rewarding to introduce a boy 
a girl, a bride or a groom, a graying 
n or woman to their Savior, to take 
m by the hand and lead them to the 
one of God! 

low thrilling to be looked up to by 
e children; to be loved by confirma- 
classes; to be thanked by young 
ple who were guided in the way 
y should go when they came to the 
ssroads in life; to be remembered by 
py couples whose very wish to be 
ted in marriage before the Lord’s 
r is an expression of gratitude for 
nsel received! 


ow inspiring to stand at a sickbed 
observe the healing power of God’s 
ce in the pain-racked body of a faith- 
believer! 

ow heart-warming to have some 
ary, home-going pilgrim look up and 
hear him say, as the lamp flickers 
the flame of life burns low, “Pastor, 
nks for everything. I’m going home!” 
[To light the candles of eternity — 
Id anyone ask for more compensa- 
than that? 

ho can tell all the joys of the 
pherd heart? There is no other 
tionship in the world like that be- 
en pastor and people. 

he good shepherd loves his sheep. 
knows each of them by name. Each 
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member of his flock, great and small, 
has a personality worth loving and 
leading. 

The good pastor knows which sheep 
need prodding and which need restrain- 
ing. He knows their likes and dislikes, 
their strengths and weaknesses. He 
watches for signs of falling and failing, 
hoping to apply the proper remedies in 
time. He misses the absent and will be 
restless until they are back in the fold. 

Charles E. Jefferson once described 
a part of the shepherd’s work that is 
often overlooked. A shepherd, he said, 
should lead the sheep gently and carry 
the lambs in his bosom; but once in 
a while he comes across a rambunctious 
ram, and then he has to take him by 
the horns and throw him over the fence, 
for it is his duty to protect the sheep. 
The New Testament pictures the last 
full measure of a shepherd’s devotion: 
“The good shepherd giveth his life for 
the sheep.” 


Even in this seemingly distasteful 
work of practicing strict discipline 
there are compensations for the faith- 
ful pastor. 

Day after day he handles the Word 
of God, sharper than any two-edged 
sword and more potent than any man- 
made medicine. 

To shoulder a straying sheep and 
bring it gently back into the fold brings 
rejoicing not only to the shepherd’s 
heart, nor yet only to the receptive 
member of the fold, but also to the 
inhabitants of heaven. Who can ask 
for higher compensation than this? 

Then there is the great joy of preach- 
ing the Word of God. If anything 
humbles and yet exalts the pastor, it 
is the privilege of the pulpit office. 
There is a romance and an adventure 
about this task which is beyond de- 
scription — to sow the seed and watch 
it take root and grow, to observe tan- 
gible evidence of the fruits of one’s 
labors, to know the certainty of God’s 
promise that the preaching of the Word 
will always accomplish His purposes. 

We cannot think about the pastor’s 
compensations without taking a look 
in the direction of the parsonage and 
saying just a few words about the 
blessings of a happy home. 

When God drove disobedient man 
out of Eden’s lovely garden, the Al- 
mighty allowed him to retain something 
of Paradise — family living. 

A happy home does not just happen. 
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It does not come about automatically 
—not even for the man of God who 
spends his life working for the Lord. 
It is something to be worked at. “Ex- 
cept the Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain that build it.” 

The parsonage should be and often is 
the scene of family living at its best. 


It may not be the most pretentious 
or the most elaborately furnished home 
in the block. Its occupants may have 
to be satisfied with less of the material 
things of life than their neighbors. Oc- 
casionally they may resort to rebellious 
thoughts and even words when father 
must be shared with others and when 
evening plans have to be sacrificed again 
and again because of last-minute coun- 
seling requests or emergency sick calls. 

The young “fry” may resent the 
nickname “P. K.” (preacher’s kids) and 
be cut to the quick when in a group 
situation some wise one throws in, “Be 
careful what you say; there’s a P.K. 
listening!” 

But the memories, the friends, the ex- 
periences of parsonage living are com- 
pensations which money cannot buy. 

The pastor who lives close to his 
Lord and Chief Shepherd cannot help 
bringing something of the love and light 
of God’s grace to bear upon the lives 
of those nearest and dearest to him. 
And in so doing he has his reward. 


A Christian wife and God-fearing 
children are “blessings unlimited.” After 
working for hours, as the pastor is often 
required to do, with sin-sick families 
whose broken homes are a hell on 
earth, the man of God asks nothing 
more than the delight of returning home 
to a peaceful parsonage family, where 
God is an everyday Guest and where 
the love and joy existing there bring 
a glimpse and foretaste of heaven. 

These are a few of the pastor’s com- 
pensations. These are some of the 
treasures of life which money cannot 
buy. Even the modern church which 
challenges the pastor with a thousand 
and one clerical functions and admin- 
istrative details cannot dim the satis- 
faction that comes to one serving in 
a parish ministry. 

Yet the pastor’s compensations are 
not his alone. Most of these blessings 
you, too, can have. How? “Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and His right- 
eousness, and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” 
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O ur magazine world, sacred and sec- 

ular, has broken out recently in 
a flood of comment on what congrega- 
tions expect of their pastors, the bur- 
dens of the ministry, the rise in the 
rate of mental fatigue and breakdown 
among clergymen. 


The parsonage wife and mother, too, 
has inherited her share of the printer’s 
ink as the supposition persists that 
a congregation should get two workers 
for the price of one. 


Much has been said on the reverse 
of the question, “What does a pastor 
expect?” But by and large it has only 
been said. It has not been written down. 
It has been said by those who surmise 
that the pastor expects too much. (It 
has been said in the confines of cozy 
corners.) These lines are an attempt 
to write it down. 


What does a pastor expect of his con- 
gregation? 
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At the meeting of the congregational 
committee on salaries the pastor speaks 
about salary. This is the time and the 
place for it, but that night one of the 
men reports to his wife that salary is 
all the pastor ever thinks about. 


At the trustees’ meeting the pastor 
mentions paint for the cracking par- 
sonage walls. He has not mentioned 
paint in five years. But the chairman 
of the board tells his crony after the 
meeting that paint for the walls is all 
the pastor has on his mind. 


Is this fair? The pastor’s expecta- 
tions have a far more vital starting 
point! 

No Private Empire 


The pastor expects to be received 
by his congregation as an ambassador 
of Christ, a steward of the divine mys- 
teries, a servant of the Lord. His is 
an office ordained by God Himself. 


The importance of this work is noted 
in the Old Testament (Jeremiah 3:15; 
Psalm 68:11). God established the 
ministry through His apostles (Acts 
0.20:ae | COormthians 4-1-9 12°28- 2S). 
He fulfilled His promise through His 
ascended Son as He sent preachers of 
the Gospel to His church to equip the 
saints and build up the body of Christ. 
(Ephesians 4:11) 


Through His inspiring Spirit He has 
requisitioned from His people and for 
His pastors esteem and love. Let them 
be counted “worthy of double honor” 
(1 Timothy 5:17). “Esteem them very 
highly in love for their work’s sake.” 
(1 Thessalonians 5:12, 13) 
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The pastor may hope that his cq 
gregation will find these passages 
the Holy Word without his assistan/ 
In a deep sense of his own personal 1 
worthiness, conscious of his minister 
frailty, he may hesitate to preach a sé 
mon on a text that requires doui 
honor and high esteem for the undi 
shepherds of the Lord. 


This high esteem, however, is not 
tended for the pastor’s personal me 
but for his work’s sake. This douli 
honor is not accorded the pastor | 
a little lord in the private empire of | 
parish, but it is an honor of love i 
him as a servant of the most high Ga 
This his voluntary servitude is in fs 
the greatest glory of the pastoral offi 
Let him that would be greatest amot 
you become as your servant. | 


| 
| 
' 
| 


Servant of God 


The pastor is an ambassador 
Christ. He is a steward of the myster' 
of God. He is a servant of the Lor 
He is a watchman on the heights | 


Israel. He is an undershepherd to t 
flock of God. 


As an ambassador of Christ the p: 
tor has been commissioned to rebu 
sin and plead for repentance, to prea 
the everlasting Gospel, to open f 
thirsting souls the fountain of livi 
waters, to proclaim the hope of t 
resurrection and the .life with Chri 


As a steward of the mysteries of G 
he has the authority of the divine We 
and of the King Himself. “He tt 
heareth you heareth Me.” 
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As a watchman in Israel he is re- 

nsible for souls. He must strengthen 
i weak, plead with the indifferent, ad- 
onish the erring, rebuke the sinner. 


As an undershepherd to the flock of 
d he carries in his bosom a heart 
at is warm for every sheep. Like the 
ood Shepherd, whom he serves, he is 
uched by the feeling of human infir- 
ities. His lips are filled with interces- 
ry prayers for the wavering, the 
ubting, the perplexed, the troubled, 
e dying. He is charged to feed the 
ck of God. He must strengthen the 
ung, guide youth into marriage, for- 
y the faithful, comfort those who 
urn and rejoice with those who re- 
ice, prepare the ill for suffering, and 
her the dying to the gates of life. 


Life or Death 


These tasks involve the destinies of 
man souls. The work of the pastor 
a life-or-death operation. It requires 
ntal, physical, and spiritual stamina 
ich only God can supply. 

A single afternoon of visitation may 
e him to the bedside of one walking 
the valley of the shadow, to the 
ily waiting in the anteroom with 
rves tense and taut, then to a mother 
Oicing in the gift of a child, to a home 
eatened by the peril of divorce, to 
ousehold of spiritual indifference, to 
hristless home. 

After a hurried dinner, night after 
ht, he must be back again in his 
urch to spend the evening in board 
committee meetings. 

Confirmation classes, adult classses, 
icles for the parish paper, sermon 
dy for the next Sunday, conferences 
th social workers, plans for the Bible 
titute, seasonal preaching schedules, 
motional material for the printer, 
ic studies for organizations, letters 
-distant parishioners, wedding re- 
arsals, baptismal counseling, funer- 
——these and a host of other items 
wd the pastor’s calendar. 

No pastor can contemplate his task 
thout pressing the question from 
art to lip: “Who is sufficient for these 
ngs?” 

The pastor expects, therefore, that 
congregation will share the burden 
this ministry by carrying it to the 
one of the King in prayer. 

The pastor expects, moreover, that 
congregation will share the burden 
his ministry by exercising their spir- 
al muscles in the responsibilities of 
> royal priesthood. 

If the function of the pastor is not 
e of lordly dominion, neither is lordly 
minion the function of the believer 
iest. If the task of the ministry is one 
service, so is the task of the laity. 
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The believer priests in the temple of 
God are servants, not supervisors. The 
pastor in their midst is also a servant, 
but never a doormat. 

Emphasis on the privileges and re- 
sponsibilities of the royal priesthood of 
believers has been rich in dividends. 
At no time in Lutheran history has the 
laity served with the energy and vigor 
it displays today. 

But lay participation in the mission 
of Christ still leaves much to be desired. 
The nucleus of aggressive leadership 
and aggressive “followship” is only 
a nucleus, and even within the nucleus 
the prayer is heard too often: “Use me, 
Lord, in an advisory capacity.” 

A criticism of pastors has often cen- 
tered in their inability to delegate work. 
But this is often inability to find men to 
whom the work can be delegated. 

The pastor expects his congregation 
to give him the opportunity to fulfill 
his calling and to be a pastor. What 
does this mean? 


He Must Have Time 


It means that the pastor, as a servant 
of the Lord, conscious of his posses- 
sion of the divine Word, is eager to 
serve his congregation in love. He wants 
to share the joy of the Word in sorrow 
and bereavement; the guidance of the 
Word in times of trouble or decision; 
the strength of the Word against per- 
sonal temptation and sin. 

That requires communication — 
from people to pastor! He is not given 
special dreams to tell him who is hos- 
pitalized, troubled, or bereaved. He 
does not have time to comb the news- 
papers for the record of his people’s 
successes and failures. He cannot bring 
the Word to the spiritually burdened 
and troubled unless they share their 
burdens. He expects to be informed. 

It means, moreover, that the pastor 
have a setting in which he can be a pas- 
tor. He cannot be saddled with the ad- 
ministrative details of the parish. He 
cannot attend all the social functions 
sponsored in the name of the church, 
nor even the round of nightly meetings. 
If he is to fulfill his ministry, he must 
have time — 


— time for study! 

The congregation expects “relevant” 
sermons. The pastor does not have them 
in his sleeve. He must remain a student 
all his life. To preach relevant sermons, 
to minister to people’s needs — that 
means study! It means study in our 
seminary graduate schools, if possible. 
It means textual study, penetrating the 
meaning of the English text and go- 
ing down into the treasures of the mine 
in the original languages. It means 
reading, reading, reading. 
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— time for visitation! 

A relevant ministry needs time to 
work with individuals, to learn their 
needs, to become acquainted with the 
world in which they live. 


—time for his family! 

A relevant ministry needs to know 
what families are like, what makes 
a teen-ager tick, what motivates success- 
ful marriage. There is no better school 
for the pastor than in his own family. 
But he must have time to be with them. 

— time for rest! 

The pastor needs a rest — every day, 
every week, every year. No pastor has 
ever been able to do his job; he can 
do only part of it. The temptation is 
great to push until the job is finished — 
on a bed of illness or in an early grave. 
Work has never killed a man, but lack 
of proper rest certainly has. 

But the congregation will find it 
a costly experience to have a pastor in 
broken health. The “supervising elder” 
who takes exception to a periodic two- 
or-three-day break, or at least a month’s 
vacation, should realize that the congre- 
gation is the beneficiary of a healthy 
and spirit-refreshed ministry. He 
should realize, too, that professions re- 
quiring a large measure of nervous, 
emotional, and spiritual energies need 
more rebuilding time than those de- 
manding physical energy only. 


One Thing More 


To fulfill his ministry, the pastor 
must expect an income sufficient to free 
him from the tensions of financial prob- 
lems. Financial tension in one degree 
or another is everybody’s problem, but 
it should never be a problem that is 
created for the pastor by congregational 
small-mindedness. 

If the pastor must be a free-loader 
among the professions, a discount 
hound at the bargain counter, a delin- 
quent at the credit bureau, then he is no 
credit to his ministry — or to his con- 
gregation. 

That the pastor himself chose the 
ministry, that he should not be “greedy 
of filthy lucre,” that he should not be 
materialistic — these are sometimes the 
stock-in-trade excuses used to justify 
parish pocketbook protection. It is 
passing strange, mildly speaking, that 
he is expected to be relevant in his 
preaching, proper in his dress, available 
at every call, feed his sons to the future 
ministry, and still be charged with 
money-mindedness when he expects 
a salary that frees him from financial 
burdens. 

What does a pastor expect of his con- 
gregation? Wrap it up like this: 

“Tet me be a pastor!” 


TO MOTHER 


“Daddy, is it time yet? Can we give 
it to her now?” 

Mother heard the excited whispering 
of Jane and Timmy in their bedroom. 

“Happy Mother’s Day!” both chil- 
dren shouted as they came bounding 
into the living room. “We got some- 
thing for you. Open it, open it!” 

These are some of the memories 
mothers hold dear all their lives. 

Mother’s Day is observed on the 
second Sunday in May, but do you 
know who started it and why? It was 
a revelation to me because I had never 
bothered to find out who had the orig- 
inal idea of giving such special honor to 
mothers. Perhaps this is the first time 
you have heard the story. 

The idea of a special Mother’s Day 
in Sunday school and church came to 
Ann Jarvis of Philadelphia in 1907, 
when she was asked by the Sunday 
school superintendent to arrange a me- 
morial service. 

Lack of consideration for mothers 
among busy, worldly-minded, grown-up 
children and neglect of home ties 
caused by the pressure and whirl of 
life prompted Miss Jarvis to work for 
a nationwide observance of Mother’s 
Day. It was she who selected the date 
and then originated the custom of 
wearing carnations to honor mothers. 

The following is found in the Con- 
gressional Record of May 8, 1914: 


“Whereas the service rendered the 
United States by the American mother 
is the greatest source of the country’s 
strength and inspiration; and 


“Whereas we honor ourselves and 
the mothers of America when we do 
anything to give emphasis to the home 
as the fountain head of the state; and 
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— WITH LOVE 


By Lucille Klaas 


“Whereas the American mother is 
doing so much for the home, the moral 
uplift and religion, hence so much for 
good government and humanity: There- 
fore be it 


“Resolved by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That 
the President of the United States is 
hereby authorized and requested to 
issue a proclamation calling upon the 
Government officials to display the 
United States flag on all Government 
buildings, and the people of the United 
States to display the flag at their homes 
or other suitable places, on the second 
Sunday in May, as a public expression 
of our love and reverence for the 
mothers of our country. 

“That the second Sunday in May 
shall hereafter be designated and known 
as Mother’s Day, and it shall be the 
duty of the President to request its ob- 
servance as provided for in this reso- 
lution.” 

Love motivated the first observance 
of Mother’s Day, and we believe love 
is still the motivating factor for ob- 
serving it. This we believe despite the 
ballyhoo provided weeks in advance by 
merchants who advertise Mother’s Day 
gifts. The emphasis is on gift giving, 
which will result in increased sales. 

Most important is not the gift but 
the love which prompts the giver to 
remember Mother with a token of ap- 
preciation. When Mary of Bethany 
poured a container of expensive per- 
fume on Jesus’ head and feet, His com- 
ment was: “She has done a good work.” 
By her gift Mary showed her love for 
the Master. 

The child who has made a Mother’s 
Day gift will glow with happiness when 
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Mother says how wonderful the gif! 
The father who is brimming over ¥ 
love at the birth of their first-b 
proudly presents his wife a gift to 1 
express his affection for her. 

Especially dear to us are the grag 
mothers of our children. As we 4 
into the middle span of years and 
perience the joys, cares, and wor 
of rearing our children, we apprec} 
the love and care our mothers gave }}j 
To show our love and gratitude, 
would like to give her the best pres} 
money can buy. But Mother unc 
stands our love language. Even 
smallest gift or a card is appreciat 

Throughout May there will be 
ticles and sermons on the blessings: 
motherhood. Cards will be mail 
flowers sent, gifts given because 
want to show our love for our motha 

It is good to set aside a special a 
on which we pay special tribute to 4 
through whom God brings children ii 
the world. But why stop there? Wy 
can’t we show Mother our love by cl] 
association with her all year long?’ 
miles separate us, we can write to 
often. Occasionally we can also inclu 
a picture of the family. And lia 
tokens of remembrance are always 
come, as are evidences of our cong 
eration and respect. 

Mother may become somewhat e4 
barrassed by all the “fuss” made o7 
her on the second Sunday in M 
More often than not, however, Mod 
er’s Day moves her to live up to all i 
worthwhile things associated with th 
wonderful word — mother. | 

And she, more than anybody elf 
thinks of the women who have nev 
called a child their own but who tead 
and nurse and care for other peopl) 
children with motherly love. With | 
these motherly hearts Mother wou 
like to share the joys of Mother’s Da 
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Mary, the mother of our Lord Jesus, 
ll no doubt be remembered by more 
ople and more generations than any 
man of this century. 

Many famous poets, writers, musi- 
ns, sculptors, and painters have 
ght to capture Mary’s loveliness. 
1 of these portrayals are products of 
eir imagination and their knowledge 
the Scriptures. 

Mary is an outstanding example for 
ristian womanhood. From the an- 


cifixion of her beloved Son, Mary 
owed strength, fortitude, and wisdom. 
This obscure peasant girl believed 
words of the angel Gabriel and 
mbly accepted the responsibility God 
ose to place upon her. She coura- 
ously faced the problems of her 
rthcoming motherhood and marriage. 
The need for strength only began 
th the annunciation. Mary needed 
ntinual divine guidance to live in 
cordance with God’s will. 

Should she and her Child seek a 
ace of prominence in a world domi- 
ted by Roman rule? As the mother 
creation’s King and the world’s Sav- 
, did she not have a right to insist 
fine clothing for herself? Could she 
t demand a beautiful home in which 
rear the Child? These thoughts may 
ve gone through Mary’s mind a dozen 
ies a day as she pondered all things 
her heart. ‘ 

But God knew the answers. God 
uld provide the strength she needed, 
He had chosen Mary. 
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AN OUTSTANDING EXAMPLE 
F CHRISTIAN WOMANHOOD 


By Ruth E. Zuelsdorf 


God knew that she would mother 
His Son with gentleness and tenderness; 
that she would guide Him in the knowl- 
edge of the Law and the Prophets and 
the religious customs of His people; 
and that she would remain in the back- 
ground when He began His ministry in 
the world. 

Mary no doubt experienced the heart- 
aches of motherhood in rearing her 
Son. She watched over the infant Christ 
Child as the shepherds from the fields 
bowed down in humble adoration be- 
fore Him. 

She nestled the Little One in her 
arms as the Wise Men from the East 
fell down on their knees in complete 
surrender to Him. 

In obedience to the Law of Moses 
she and Joseph had the Child circum- 
cised on the eighth day of His life. 

She agreed with Joseph to name her 
Son “Jesus” because Gabriel had fore- 
told the Baby’s name at the annuncia- 
tion and had later confirmed it with 
Joseph through a dream. 

Mary submitted to the rite of puri- 
fication in the temple in Jerusalem so 
that again the Jewish laws would be 
fulfilled. 

In the temple she and Joseph met 
Simeon and Anna. These devout per- 
sons recognized the Christ Child as 
their Lord and Savior and testified of 
their faith. 

Mary was a cautious mother. When 
danger threatened her Baby’s life, she 
and Joseph fled with Him into Egypt. 

After returning to Nazareth, Mary 
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“The Annunciation,” by Della Robbia 


guided the young Child in His forma- 
tive years and experienced the usual 
maternal problems of home and family. 

After the visit to the temple with her 
12-year-old Son, Mary realized more 
clearly His deity. She took her place 
in the background of His life. She was 
ready to help Him, if needed, but never 
pressed herself into the forefront of 
His work. 

Mary enjoyed His companionship, as 
shown at the wedding in Cana. She 
displayed concern for His well-being 
when He worked long hours without 
rest. 

Mary, the sorrowing mother, was 
with her Son when He hung on the 
cross. The love she had lavished upon 
Him in His lifetime Jesus rewarded 
from the cross by commending her to 
the care of John, the disciple He loved. 

Though tradition says much about 
Mary after the death and resurrection 
of Christ, the Bible gives us but one 
more glimpse of her. The scene is an 
upper room in Jerusalem, where the 
apostles were gathered. “These all con- 
tinued with one accord in prayer and 
supplication with the women and Mary, 
the mother of Jesus.” (Acts 1:14) 

Mary was there, not to receive hom- 
age or adoration but to worship with 
those who believed in the Lord Jesus 
Christ as the Son of God and Savior 
from sin. 

There the Bible leaves her — an ex- 
ample of faith and humility, wisdom 
and courage, obedience and service for 
every Christian woman. 
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Concordia Theological Seminary, 


wenty-five years ago Synod almost 

closed the theological school now 
thriving in Springfield, Ill., and com- 
manding attention as a seminary with 
a future. 


“The first vote by ballot,” reports 
the Proceedings of the 1935 (Cleve- 
land) convention, “stood 266 to 265 
in favor of closing Springfield.” 


In a later session “it was resolved, 
by a vote of 256 to 283, not to close 
Springfield.” 


The convention committee on higher 
education recommended closing the 
seminary because it had been founded 
to meet an emergency — “to prepare 
men in a short time for our expand- 
ing mission work.” Conclusion of 
the committee: “This emergency no 
longer exists.” 


Originally, the closure recommen- 
dation added, the Springfield seminary 
‘was to prepare “men of maturer 
years” for the ministry. Conclusion: 
“Your committee is convinced that 
Synod should no longer maintain a 
separate school for this purpose.” 


Today it is clear that the Lord 
changed the vote at the Cleveland 
convention, for we still lack manpower 
for “our expanding mission work,” 
and the number of “maturer” men 
choosing the ministry as their life- 
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work still makes it necessary to “main- 
tain a separate school.” 


The Lord again asserted His will 
for the Springfield seminary at the 
1944 (Saginaw) convention, when a 
similar proposal to close the school 
failed to carry. Since that time the 
114-year-old seminary has seen en- 
rollments rise to a point where its 
182-seat chapel accommodates less 
than half of the student body. 


Concordia Theological Seminary of 
Springfield, Ill., with a growing com- 
plex of buildings has indeed come 
a long way since its October 1846 
Opening in a Fort Wayne, Ind., par- 
sonage with 11 students. 


Accepted as a_ synodical school 
when the Missouri Synod organized 
in 1847, the seminary continued to 
train young Germans who volunteered 
for mission work in America. 


From 1861 to 1875 the “practical” 
seminary was combined with the “the- 
oretical” seminary in St. Louis. (It 
was considered practical in contra- 
distinction to theoretical because its 
purpose was, by an abbreviated course 
of study, to prepare “more mature” 
men more quickly for the ministry.) 


When the combined enrollment of 
the schools outgrew housing facilities, 


the practical seminary accepted the . 


offer of Trinity Lutheran Church in 
(220) 


Springfield, Ilinots 


Springfield to occupy the former carl 
pus of Illinois State University (a p» 
vate college), which the congregatic 
had purchased. 


Thus the city of Springfield, fille 
with memories of Abraham Lincol| 
and a school which had had Linco: 
as one of its trustees and his - sc 
Robert as one of its students, becan’ 
the new home of the seminary. 


Twenty-five years ago the presidet : 
six professors, and several ascistall 
taught courses in the preseminary an 
seminary divisions. Today the facts 
is staffed by 23 instructors. 


Cultural, sociological, and econom: 
forces at work in our church hav 
increased the number of men whe 
later in their educational program, ey 
perience a call to the pastoral ministr 


Included in the student body a1 
former contractors, draftsmen, teact 
ers, salesmen, and others who hay 
left promising careers to serve th 
Lord full time. 


As their number grows, the facult 
and campus facilities must groy 
Thank God that the seminary cor 
tinues to attract and prepare matui 
men for the Gospel ministry. 


The Springfield school is here 1 
stay. And a visit to the campus wi 
show that it has a future. 
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Had you met Harold Meissner seven years ago on 
e campus of North Texas College in Denton, he would 
ave told you about his ambition to be a superintendent 

public schools. His program of studies was geared to 

e B.S. in Education he received in 1957, 
| Why is he a student at the Springfield seminary today? 

“1 thought about studying for the ministry when | was 
| high school,” Harold says. ‘‘The urgent need for 
astors gave me the idea.”’ - 

While Harold was thinking about the ministry, his 
other Alvin entered the St.Louis seminary via the 

stin Concordia, graduated in 1958, and accepted 

call to Nigeria. 

Though Harold went on to college, the idea of be- 
bming q@ pastor “‘really blossomed”’ in his junior year. 

“1 thought about it so much that my dream of being 
school superintendent .just faded,’’ he recalls. 

At a social function of Gamma Delta, the international 

sociation for Lutheran students of the Synodical Con- 

rence, Harold met a coed who was to become his 
fe in August 1958 — Miss Shirley Creswell of Port 
thur, Tex. 

After her graduation (B.S., 1957) Shirley took 

year’s training at Stanford University, where she re- 

ived her physical therapist certificate. She now ap- 
jes her skill in a Springfield hospital. The income 
Ips maintain the Meissners in their apartment. 

Harold will vicar next year and graduate with the 

oss of 1962. 


‘hough Harold has 

1 bachelor’s degree, he 

vas required to earn 

redits in New Testa- 

nent Greek. This and 

ther preseminary courses 

nay be taken in summer __ 
chool or during a student's 

st two quarters at the schoo 


Harold V. Meissner 


Typical Student 


Shirley Meissner 
Physical Therapist 


For a Bible-based ministry Harold 
studies the origin, contents, form, 
authenticity, integrity, and canonicit 
of the books of the Old and the Ne» 
Testament. He learns principles of 
interpreting Scripture and makes 

a verse-by-verse analysis of 
selected portions. 


The president 
of the student 
body visits with 
Harold in the 
dining room. 


Harold’s practical training includes 
principles of preaching, teaching, and 
worship. Extensive courses in : 
Christian doctrine and church history 
round out his preparation for the 
pastoral ministry. 


Harold continues a classroom discussion 
with a fellow student. 
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Preparation for ‘his field-work visit 
at a nursing home takes Harold to the 
library for study and meditation. 


ecause men like Harold are responding 
to the call for reapers in the Lord’s har- 
t, Concordia Seminary has raised its ad- 
sion requirements. 


Ince a boy could enter the seminary with 
y an eighth-grade education. Later, high 
ool graduation or its equivalent became 
minimum requirement for admission. 
urses in the preseminary division qualified 
dents for the seminary proper. 


Sffective Sept. 1, 1960, however, the school 
| admit only students who have completed 
semester hours or 36 quarter hours of ac- 
table college work. 


[his change reflects the rising educational 
21 in Synod as well as the seminary’s grow- 
enrollment. Most students come to Spring- 
d with at least a year of college. Almost all 
students admitted for the 1959—®60 school 
r “could have received a year of college 
ning in their home towns or at an institu- 
1 within reasonable driving distance of their 
nes,” according to Registrar John W. Heuss- 
n. 


Jack of space also contributed to the change 
admission requirements. Men like Harold 
9 enter an advanced class must be given 
ority over the applicant who has no college 
ning. The Springfield seminary pre-enrolls 
h school students and directs them to in- 
utions near their own homes for a year’s 
aned college work. 

\Jl applicants must be in good health and 
st be at least 20 years of age “by the time 
ool opens.” 

fhe new requirements were not designed 
“keep anybody out,” says Dr. George J. 
0, seminary president. “Under the new 
gram we feel that a financial saving will 
rue to Synod by dropping one year, and 
of a hardship will be worked on the stu- 
o - 
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On his way 
home Harold 
picks up Shirley 
from work at 
the hospital. 


Calling on 
patients 

in a local 
nursing home 
is part of 
Harold’s field 
work, 


The Meissners visit the John Kellogs. Fellow student Kellog, 
successful insurance agent, is a graduate of Western Michigan 


College of Education. 


Concordia Seminary Chorus sings for 
chapel services, special events, and civic 
functions. Candlelight Christmas choral 
concerts in Springfield and other cities are 
rewarding experiences. This year’s 

spring tour included a concert at Carnegie 
Hall, New York City. Directed by 

Prof. Fred L. Precht, the chorus has 

twice toured Europe. 


“Be at the dining hall 
promptly for your meals. 
No student can expect 
to be served at a time 
other than that 

specified for the three 
daily meals.” It’s 

nip and tuck to serve more 
than 400 people in shifts 
three times a day. 


Students attend morning chapel 
services in nearby 

Immanuel Church. Less 

than half of the student body 
can be seated in the 

seminary chapel, now used for 
practice in preaching and 
conducting the liturgy. Alumni 
and friends have raised 

more than $100,000 for a 
new chapel. 


Wives of the 165 married 
students hear weekly 
lectures on the doctrine 
and history of the Lutheran 
Church, practical! 

church work, and duties 

of a pastor’s wife. 
Faculty members address 
the “‘Seminettes,”’ 

as they are called. 


Part of the 1,200-person 
audience on ‘‘Concordia 
Day,” formerly known 
as “Donation Day.” 

This annual event 

is sponsored by the 
Concordia Seminary Guild, 
in which Lutheran women 
of the Springfield area 
unite for such projects as 
furnishing the student 
and the faculty lounge, 
equipping the hospital, 
and providing chairs for 
the gymnasium. 


Each student takes a course in physical education, which offers additional 
athletic activity ‘‘for better health and for aid in the development of a well- 


rounded personality. 
petitive sports is conditioned by the athlefe’s 


Membership on teams 


bé 


representing the school in com- 


conduct and academic record.” 


& 

Immanuel Albrecht (left), 
a native of Milwaukee, 
was led to prepare for 
pastoral service while 
he was lay worker for 
Synod’s California and 
Nevada District. His 
home at the time was 
Seaside, Calif. 


Be 

John L. Mitchell (left), 
a native of Hertford, 
England, for three years 
a member of the RAF, 
in 1957 came to To- 
ronto, Ont., Can., where 
he joined St. John’s Lu- 
theran Church and de- 
cided to enlist for the 
Savior’s cause. 
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Edward H. Einem was 
a partner in the Eand R 
Construction Co., Ap- 
pleton, Wis., until he 
decided to become a 
pastor. ‘My church 
work showed me the 
need,” he_ told _ his 
friends. In 1957 he sold 
his interest in the busi- 
ness and moved his 
family to Springfield. 


John A. Thiess, Poplar 
Bluff, Mo., student body 
president, after Navy 
service in World War Il 
studied at the University 
of Houston. To help 
finance his ministerial 
education, he worked 
for a shoe company 
and a_ local radio 
station. 


Frederick Giraud (left), 
New Orleans, a busi- 
ness administration 
graduate of Tulane 
University of Louisiana, 
became assistant  in- 
structor at Tulane. As 
chapter president of 
Gamma Delta he real- 
ized the true meaning 
of “The harvest truly is 
plenteous, but the la- 


borers are few.” 
> 


Robert H. Bruer (leff), 
New Hamburg, Ont., 
Can., spent three years 
with the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police. 
“I became convinced,” 
he says, “‘that I could 
better serve my Savior 
by bringing to men the 
Word of Christ than by 
bringing men to jus- 
tice.”’ 

we 


Cecil Rhoades, Vermil- 
lion, $. Dak., a B.F. Aue 
graduate of the Uni- 
versity of South Dakofaje 
served with the U. Sif 
Army in Germany,} 


taught high school Eng-~§ 
lish and speech, andy 
was graduate assistanily 
at U.S. D. before he en-4 


tered the seminary. 


Henry Wong, member 
of True Light Mission, 
New York City, was ap 
professional photogra-: 
pher before he enrolledt 
at the seminary. Mr.) 
Wong, who vicared in| 
a Chinese mission in| 
Vancouver, B.C., Can.,, 
is married and has two 
children. 


One facet of 
field work — 
services in the 
chapel of the 
local _ hospital 
and bedside 
Visits. 


Edward Einem (left) and 
Kenneth Sherman, members of 
the students’ new chapel 
committee, give Harold Meiss- 
ner a report on the total 
contributed by the student 
body — $16,000. 


Field work also takes sem- 
inarians to the county jail, 
where they check in with 
the jailer before making 
their mission calls. 


‘o help finance educational 
osts, some students find 
vork at the seminary. Others 
old part-time jobs — 
alesman, bookkeeper, 
aboratory technician, waifer, 
ighway engineer, youth 
vorker, photographer, 

ibrary clerk, typesetter, 
witchboard operator, and 
ervice station attendant. 
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Members of Springfield seminary 
faculty. From left: C. W. Spiegel, 
H. W. Tepker, E. J. Moeller, 

M. J. Naumann, J. A. O. Preus, 

M. F. Luebke. At head table: 

Fred Kramer, H. J. Eggold, Jr., 

G. J. Beto, J. W. Heussman, 

A. E. Graf. On right: F. L. Precht, | 
M. J. Steege, E. H. Heintzen, 
W. F. Albrecht, R. F. Martens, 
L. E. Eckert. Absent: H. J. Boettcher) 
P. G. Elbrecht, O. F. Stahlke, 

L. M. Petersen, W. N. Wilbert, 
Alex Monto. 


; 


Administrative Council (from left): 
President Beto, 

W. C. Campbell, business manager, 
H. J. Eggold, Jr., dean of students, 
Fred Kramer, academic dean, 

J. W. Heussman, registrar. 


Board of Control. L. to r.: President | 
Beto; Edmund Kuhlman, Detroit, 
contractor; Alvin W. Mueller, 
Decatur, IIl., President, Central Illinois 
District; Harold M. Olsen, Springfield, . 
attorney, board secretary; 

Paul Streufert, Rocky River, Ohio, 
pastor; Oliver Harms, St. Louis, 
Vice-President of Synod; B. H. Selcke, 
Petersburg, Ill., honorary member. 
‘Absent: J. C. Rodenburg, Springfield 
retired businessman, board 
chairman. 


To 
College 
Students 


All administrative offices are temporarily 
housed in the former residence of the oncordia Seminary, rising to the challenge 


president. posed by the extreme shortage of pastors 
in our church, is recruiting, training, and grad- 
uating an ever larger number of men who are 
serving in the parishes of Synod. Today 475 
young men are enrolled in preparation for the 
parish ministry. 


lis new construction is symbolic of the seminary’s 
‘pansion. Adjacent property has been purchased, The seminary’s program is designed partic- 
id the city has donated a street which formerly 

ularly to serve students who are graduates of 


vided the campus. Completion of Selcke Hall, ; ¢ : 
ection of a library-administration building, and public high schools and have attended Amert- 


her construction vindicate the decisions of can colleges and universities. 
ist conventions to give the Springfield seminary 


life vibrant with promise for the future. 
x : While minimum requirements for admission 


to the preseminary department involve the com- 
pletion of one year of acceptable college work, 
Concordia Seminary is especially interested in 
recruiting young men who have received their 
Bachelor’s degree. 


Students currently enrolled in colleges or 
universities who desire to serve their Lord and 
the church in the parish ministry are encouraged 
to write to the Registrar’s Office, Concordia 
Seminary, Springfield, Ill., for full information 
regarding course offerings, costs, and time of 
enrollment. 


GEORGE J. BETO 


Sclier 
article of the entire Christian doctrine,” 
states the Apology of the Augsburg 


Justification by faith is the 


Confession, “without which no poor 
conscience can have any abiding com- 
fort or rightly understand the riches 
of the grace of Christ.” 

“Where this single article remains 
pure,” Luther declares, “Christendom 
will remain pure, in beautiful harmony, 
and without any schisms. But where it 
does not remain pure, it is impossible 
to repel any error or heretical spirit.” 
(P. 540) 

Two Religions 


Though there are now 268 religious 
bodies in America alone, there are bas- 
ically only two religions in the world. 
The one is the Christian religion, which 
teaches that the sinner is justified by 
grace, for Christ’s sake, through faith. 
The only other religion, no matter by 
what names it may be called, teaches 
that the sinner is justified by his own 
efforts. 

By Grace 


It is natural that man seeks to justify 
himself in the sight of God. Left to 
himself, the only method he can devise 
is a do-it-yourself religion — that one 
must earn God’s favor by doing good 
and being good. 

But we are “justified freely by His 
grace through the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus” (Romans 3:24). “By 
grace are ye saved, through faith,” 
Scripture asserts, “and that not of your- 
selves; it is the gift of God; not of 
works, lest any man should boast.” 
(Ephesians 2:8, 9) 

“Grace” denotes the gracious dispo- 
sition or favor of God toward sinners 
in that He does not charge men’s. sins 
against them but for Christ’s sake for- 
gives them. Justification by grace 
means that God, not man, does the 
justifying. He credits to the account 
of guilty man the righteousness of 
Christ. (2 Corinthians 5:19-21) 

“ ‘Justify’ is used in a judicial way 
to mean ‘to absolve a guilty man and 
pronounce him righteous,’ and to do so 
on account of someone else’s righteous- 


Note: Quotations from The Book of 
Concord. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 
1959, 
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Ly 


Justification 


ness, namely, Christ’s.”” God’s forgive- 
ness is not something man merits; it is 
the free gift of His undeserved love, 
His grace. 

For Christ’s Sake 


Man cannot justify himself (Romans 
3:20; Galatians 2:16). Yet our holy 
God does not ignore sin; it is a debt that 
must be paid. And God’s Son loved us 
enough to pay the debt for us. He re- 
deemed us, not with gold or silver but 
with His holy precious blood and with 
His innocent suffering and death. God 
accepted the substitutionary satisfaction 
of His Son and because of it is willing 


to declare us just in His sight. (2 Co- 
rinthians 5:19-21) 
“Therefore we believe, teach, and 


confess that the total obedience of 
Christ’s total person, which He ren- 
dered to His heavenly Father even to 
the most ignominious death of the cross, 
is reckoned to us as righteousness. .. . 
Since . . . it is the obedience of the 
entire person, therefore it is a perfect 
satisfaction and reconciliation of the 
human race, since it satisfied the eternal 
and immutable righteousness of God 
revealed in the Law. This obedience is 
our righteousness which avails before 
God.” It is clear, therefore, “that we 
must seek our entire righteousness apart 
from our own and all other human 


Coat of Arms 
City of Niirnberg 


One of nine original signatories 
to the Augsburg Confession 
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merits, works, virtues, and worthine¢ 
and that our righteousness rests sole 
and alone on the Lord Christ.” (P. 54' 


Through Faith 


The reconciliation of the world 
God was accomplished almost two tho; 
sand years ago by Christ. “God was | 
Christ, reconciling the world unto Hin} 
self, not imputing their trespasses uni 
them”; that is, all men’s sins are fa 
given in their Substitute, Christ. TH 
is what is termed “objective (generi 
justification.” 

The forgiveness provided by Chriss 
sacrifice is offered to all men in ti 
Gospel, the “Word of reconciliatio 
Whenever a man believes the promi 
of the Gospel addressed to him, 
makes God’s gift his very own and 
thus personally justified (Romans 4:; 
5:1; Colossians 2:13). This is calld 
“subjective (individual) justification.” ’ 

Because we are justified by graqj 
for Christ’s sake, through the Gospi 
therefore we are justified by faith aloni 

The Apology (p.117) says: “TI 
particle ‘alone’ offends some peop) 
even though Paul says (Romans 3:284 
‘We hold that a man is justified by faii 
apart from works of Law,’ and agag 
(Ephesians 2:8,9), ‘It is the gifth¢ 
God, not because of works, lest an 
man should boast,’ and again (Roman 
3:24), ‘They are justified by grace 
a gift. If they dislike the exclusivj 
particle ‘alone,’ let them remove th} 
other exclusive terms from Paul, tot} 
like “reely;. ‘not of “works:7aim 
aeorl tamer 

“The faith that justifies, however, | 
no mere historical knowledge [as Ron i 
taught and teaches], but the firm ab 
ceptance of God’s offer promising fou 
giveness of sins and_ justification 
(P. 114) | 

Faith is held to be so important 
Lutherans, not because it is itself a goad 
work but because by faith — not cy 
account of faith — Christ’s righteout 
ness is imputed to us as our OW 
“Faith means to want and to accep 
the promised offer of forgiveness 
sins and justification.” 

Every Christian should be certain « 
his justification. He is justified throug 
faith. This rests on the Gospel and 
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xod’s gift by His Spirit. 
mt7; 1 Corinthians 2:3-5) 
Faith is the opposite of doubt (Ro- 
mans 4:20; 5:1,2,9). The religion of 
vorks can never get beyond doubt: even 
fter we have done our best, there is 
Iways a feeling of imperfection. How- 
ver, when God Himself assures us that 
here is “no condemnation to them 
yhich are in Christ Jesus” (Romans 
:1), we know that we have perfect 
ardon. 


This Doctrine Denied 


Rome is not the only church body 
mat denies this doctrine. Unitarians, 
yho deny Christ’s deity and atonement, 
nereby deny justification by faith. So 
0 those Protestants who make good 
orks a factor in justification. 

“But the Church of the Pope does 
1ore than merely deny the Christian 
octrine of justification. She curses this 
octrine, and her entire church work is 
imed at destroying the Christian doc- 
ine of justification and setting in its 
lace pagan work-righteousness. This 
ction and the further fact that the 
hurch of the Pope sets itself up as the 
ue Church and covers its wicked work 
ith the mask of great sanctity proves 
eyond doubt that the Papacy is the An- 
christ described in 2 Thessalonians 2.” 
F. Pieper, Christian Dogmatics, Il, 
52) 

The Council of Trent was Rome’s 
aswer to the Reformation. The de- 
‘ees of this Council have never been 
‘tracted. Session 6, Canon 12, says: 
if anyone saith that justifying faith is 
othing else than confidence in the 
vine mercy which remits sins for 
hrist’s sake, or that this confidence 
one is that whereby we are justified, 
t him be anathema [cursed].” 


(Romans 


Summary 


“Concerning the righteousness of 
ith before God we believe, teach, and 
ynfess unanimously . . . that a poor 
nner is justified before God (that is, 
> is absolved and declared utterly free 
om all his sins and from the verdict 
* well-deserved damnation and is 
lopted as a child of God and an 
ir of eternal life) without any merit 
- worthiness on our part and without 
ly preceding, present, or subsequent 
orks, by sheer grace, solely through 
e merit of the total obedience, the 
tter Passion, the death, and the resur- 
ction of Christ, our Lord, whose obe- 
ence is reckoned to us as righteous- 
ss. The Holy Spirit offers these 
sasures to us in the promise Of the 
ospel, and faith is the only means 
aereby we can apprehend, accept, 
ply them to ourselves and make them 
ir own.” (Pp. 540, 541) 
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The Relation of Christian Life 
to Christian Knowledge and Judgment 


By E. J. Friedrich 


Why is it, we have repeatedly asked 
ourselves, that well-educated Christians, 
even Biblical scholars, often fail to get 
the real meaning of strategic Scripture 
Passages and become entangled in error, 
while plain grass-roots Christians, who 
never read a Bible commentary or a 
textbook on doctrine, at times demon- 
strate a fine grasp of Christian doctrine 
and good spiritual insight? 

This is a complex problem, and we 
know of no answer that will cover its 
many facets. Jesus, however, goes to 
the very heart of the matter when He 
says: “If any man will do His will, he 
shall know of the doctrine whether it 
be of God.” (John 7:17) 

In this remarkable statement the verb 
“will”? does not denote future action 
but rather brings the Christian’s will 
into the picture. The Revised Standard 
Version makes this clear: “If any man’s 
will is to do His will.” What Jesus says 
is this: If a Christian really wants to 
do the will of God and makes a de- 
termined and consecrated effort to bring 
his will into harmony with the will of 
God, then, and only then, shall he know 
whether the doctrine is from God. 

Accordingly, the acquisition of the- 
ological knowledge and judgment, of 
spiritual insight and discrimination, is 
not primarily an academic matter. Bib- 
lical scholarship is indispensable if the 
church is to remain deeply and securely 
entrenched in the Holy Scriptures, and 
it is our sacred obligation to foster such 
scholarship. 


But scholarship alone will not suffice, 
for the study of the Word of God, by 
theologians as well as by laymen, is 
infinitely more than an academic pur- 
suit. Under the benedictions of the 
Spirit of Truth it is to be an invigorat- 
ing and edifying spiritual exercise of 
mind, heart, and will, all hallowed by 
faith in Christ, as well as a genuine 
and rewarding spiritual experience. In 
John 7:17 Jesus makes it very clear 
that a sincere desire, a firm determina- 
tion, to be obedient to the will of God 
is an indispensable prerequisite of Chris- 
tian knowledge, insight, and judgment. 

In view of the statement of Jesus two 
important facts stand out in bold relief. 

One: Only Christians, persons who 
repent of their sins and have found 
comfort, peace, and salvation in Christ 
and whose will has been renewed and 
brought into subjection to the will of 
God, can really understand divine truth, 
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make proper application of it, and dis- 
tinguish between truth and error. 

An unbeliever may know the Bible 
from cover to cover; he may have an 
excellent intellectual grasp of its doc- 
trines and possess the ability to present 
them logically and accurately by rote, 
but, unwilling and unable to do the 
will of God, he can never attain to ithe 
deeper spiritual meaning of the inspired 
Word, for he is not equipped with spir- 
itual perception and discernment. See- 
ing he does not see, and hearing he 
does not understand. 

Two: The fact that a person is a be- 
liever in Christ, perhaps even a Biblical 
scholar, does not guarantee that he has 
advanced much beyond a formal and 
mechanical understanding of the Holy 
Scriptures or that he is endowed with 
good Christian insight and the ability 
to discriminate sharply between truth 
and error. The Holy Spirit bestows 
these gifts only upon those Christians 
who persevere day after day in their 
efforts to strengthen and fortify their 
will to do the will of God. Obedience, 
progressive obedience, is one of the 
basic elements in the cultivation of 
spiritual knowledge and skills. 


If we would grow in wisdom and 
knowledge, we must make sure that we 
grow also in grace and prayer, in power 
and strength, in sanctification and the 
fear of God. It is not enough that we 
study the Word. We must also accept 
it as a lamp unto our feet and a light 
unto our path and then walk faithfully 
in the ways in which it directs us. 

A Christian who refuses to subject 
his thinking and his actions without 
reservations to the Word of God, who 
fails again and again to battle against 
his besetting sins, whose heart is in- 
fested with remnants of pride, jealousy, 
or hate, or who has never fully learned 
what it means to love others in word 
and deed, has only himself to blame 
when his spiritual understanding be- 
comes fragmentary, his insight dimmed, 
his judgment blurred and erratic. 

Jesus says: “If any man will do His 
will, he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God.” This means 
that a godly life dominated by love to 
God and love to our fellow men, espe- 
cially our brethren, is absolutely neces- 
sary for a true knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures and sound spiritual judgment. 

Christian life is an integral and essen- 
tial part of true theology. 
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“The Lion of Judah” featured seminary and church choirs, an instrumental en- 
semble from a local civic concert group, and a large cast from the campus. 


f your congregation is to be mission- 
minded, it’s certain that your pas- 
tor must be mission-minded. How 
does a pastor get the drive that makes 
him want to be a leader in saving souls? 

Part of the answer was provided at 
Concordia Seminary, Springfield, Il., 
on March 26 and 27, when the Con- 
cordia Mission Society presented its 
annual “World Mission Fair.” 

Students marked off one third of 
their gymnasium and told the world 
mission story through displays. They 
invited Synod’s President, Dr. John 
W. Behnken, to speak on the great mis- 
sion objectives. of our church. 

Climax of the occasion was a mission 
pageant, “The Lion of Judah,” done on 
a grand scale and twice filling the gym- 
nasium with students and guests from 
Springfield area congregations. Color- 
ful pageantry and excellent music left 
a memorable impression of the church 
as a mission force for Christ. 

The major means of developing 
a strong mission concern in future min- 
isters is the seminary’s curriculum, 
which includes such required courses 
as “Mission Methods and Techniques.” 
Besides, almost every subject is taught 
with mission implications held in view. 


In the spring there’s no campus like 
that of a seminary or teachers college. 
Every senior knows he will soon be 
placed in the service of God. Anyone 
can expect an overseas assignment. But 
stay at home or go abroad, “the field,” 
in Christ’s word, “is the world.” 

When the Seminary IV students of 
Springfield came together for the World 
Mission Fair, you could sense the ex- 
citement in their young lives — also in 
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some young wives — of soon learning 
God’s will for their careers. 

You could also see that these peo- 
ple had been in a training school “not 
made with hands,” the school of the 
Holy Spirit. If you had talked with 
them, you would have noted some of 
these evidences of the “private tutor- 
ing” the Spirit gives to make a mission- 
minded clergy: 


The place a pastor comes from. Paul 
Otten’s father is a missionary in Brazil. 
Wouldn’t you say it’s a form of the 
Spirit’s leading that he wants to go 
back to South America as a missionary? 


Special experiences. Ronald Astalos 
of Monroe, Mich., taught a Bible class 
at our Tokyo Lutheran Center while he 
was in military service. There he found 
his fondness for missions — and _ his 
charming wife Kimiko. It’s understand- 
able that they want to serve Japanese 
people. 


Carolin Preus (left) and Ellen Stahlke, professors’ daughters, helpe 
mind student Henry Wong’s children Jonathon and Eunice. 


Narrator was Prof. Paul G. El- 
brecht, director of the seminary 
field work program and adviser tos 
the Concordia Mission Society. 


Special gifts and opportunities. Len 
ard Galster of Hazen, N. Dak., ha 
traveled in Europe, the Middle Eass 
parts of Africa and Asia. He can taki 
you on his own slide-lecture tour Gf 
the world in terms of the birthplaces 
world religions. He wrote and directeg 
“The Lion of Judah.” In Lenard’s cag 
a gift of the Spirit seems to be in th 
field of communications. He is esp# 
cially interested in mission promotion 


Advice of fellow Christians. Hermas 
Christiansen in 1951 came to St. Catha 
rines, Ont., Can., from Denmark, when 
he was a typesetter. Only three yean 
later, much to his surprise, he was er 
rolled at Concordia Seminary. Hoy 
did it happen? The Holy Spirit moved 
him through his pastor, Rev. Donall 
Ortner. 

“Pastor Ortner was very convincing,.| 
said Herman. “The clincher in his per} 
suasions came when he told me: ‘Naf 
everyone is qualified for the ministry} 


q 
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Paul Otten, son of a Brazil mis- 
stonary, wants to be a Brazil 
missionary too. 


Ronald Astalos met his wife 
Kimiko in Tokyo. They want to 
serve Japanese people. 


ie very fact that I can recommend 
u may be the Lord’s way of telling 
u He wants you to serve Him.’ 

“All through school,” Herman went 
, Pastor Ortner has kept in touch 
th me. He wrote some wonderful let- 
s like those St. Paul wrote to Timo- 
7. He seemed to know just what en- 
uragement I needed. 

‘I am very happy my pastor per- 
ided me to be a pastor,” he added. 


Contact with certain people. James 
sby of Miami, Fla., and James Blum- 
rst of Enid, Okla., were seminary 
ymmates. Mr. Busby had no contact 
h the world of the deaf; Mr. Blum- 
rst has a deaf brother. Now becom- 
- expert in sign language, Mr. Busby, 
- Mr. Blumhorst, will specialize in 


ving the deaf. Mission Society president Lenard Herman Christiansen of Denmark 
A Galster wrote and directed “Lion of and Canada looks over Africa folder 
One kind of church work may lead Judah.” with his wife Clara, daughter of 


another. James Blumhorst was 
light instructor in the Air Force when 
became, on top of other church 
yres, chairman of the international 
ivention of the Walther League when 
met in Oklahoma. He was so ab- 
bed in church work that he went on 
the seminary. His new mother-in-law 
; gained prominence as a mission lec- 
er. Is the Holy Spirit leading the 
imhorsts to a mission post? 


Besides mission-minded pastors the Holy Spirit needs 
ssion-minded people. Your church, through its latest con- 
ition, encourages you and your congregation to devote 
Day of Pentecost this year and every year to mission 
ycation and mission offerings so that the church of Jesus 
rist may see a great mission-expansion movement. 

Let the young pastors on these pages — and the Holy 
rit’s guidance in their lives and yours — warm your heart 
the work of the Kingdom and the saving of souls. 
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Latin-American missions leader An- 
drew Melendez. 


It was the fourth wedding “monthiversary” 
for Mr. and Mrs. James Blumhorst. Former 
roommate James Busby uses sign language 
he is learning for ministry to the deaf. 


DEDICATE SCHOOL IN NEW GUINEA 
FOR CHILDREN OF MISSIONARIES 


The jeeps began rumbling up the 
Amapyaka hill shortly after lunch on 
Feb. 21. The roar of arriving motor- 
cycles drowned out all but the heartiest 
greetings. Curious natives trudged up 
the road to appraise the unusual sight 
of so many whites gathered in one 
place in the New Guinea highlands. 

They had come to dedicate Highland 
Lutheran School, with classrooms and 
dormitories for the children of Missouri 
Synod missionaries in New Guinea. 

Well over a hundred people were on 
hand, including not only the mission- 
aries and their children but also work- 
ers from other area missions. 


Taking part in the ceremony were 
also two representatives of the Austra- 
lian government, which administers the 
Territory of New Guinea. They were 
Mr. M. Foley, acting district commis- 
sioner, Western Highlands District; and 
Vincent McNamara, education officer 
representing the territorial director of 
education and delivering an address in 
his behalf. 

The dedicatory sermon was preached 
by Dr. Herman H. Koppelmann, Act- 
ing Executive Secretary of the Board 
for World Missions, who was in New 
Guinea while on his recent tour of 
Synod’s mission fields in the East. 

A grant of $60,000 by the Lutheran 
Women’s Missionary League made 
erection of the school and dormitories 
possible. The school has two large 
classrooms, a library, and a workroom 
and is equipped with modern furniture 
and the latest in instructional materials 
and books. 


Though fewer than 30 pupils are en- 
rolled, the school can accommodate 60, 
and the dormitory can house 48. 


Missionaries’ 


School, New Guinea 


children attending the Highland Lutheran 


For nearly two years classes were 
held in a temporary building con- 
structed of bush materials. Children 
who boarded away from home were 
cared for in the teacher’s home and 
in the homes of two other missionaries 
in the area. 

“Your missionaries, working to bring 
Christ to this part of the world,” writes 
Principal Don R. Gerber, “realize, as 
do all other Christian parents, the 
necessity of early Christian training for 
their own children. And this school, 
tucked away in the highlands of New 
Guinea, is dedicated to this task: “Train 
up a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old, he will not depart 
dra -itseae 


White House Conference 
Supports Released-Time 
Religious Classes 


The White House Conference on 
Children and Youth adopted a contro- 
versial recommendation that religious 
education among youth be encouraged 
by classes away from schools conducted 
during “released time” in the regular 
school day. 

A forum on education adopted the 
proposal by a 206-to-14 vote over ob- 
jection of delegates that it “creates 
divisiveness” among students, would 
violate church-state separation, and is 

t “desirable” policy on the part of 
public agencies. 

Opponents announced that they 
would file a minority opinion for in- 
corporation in the final report given to 
the nation. 


The forum was one of 18 which ap- 


proved a total of 1,600 recommenc 
tions. All will be combined into a fir 
report of the week-long sessions. 

In other actions the forum on edlj 
cation voted 262 to 50 to recomme# 
that Congress enact a bill for Fedemp 
support of education. 

Two attempts to put the forum d 
record as favoring public support ff 
parochial and other nonpublic schocgg 
were tabled. 

The forum urged that teacher sall 
ries be increased and that total U.| 
support of education represent at lea 
10 per cent of the nation’s gross inco 


Fear Nine-Hour Day 
In Berlin Schools 


Religious leaders have expresse 
alarm over plans by the East Germeg 
Communist regime to introduce a nin 
hour schedule in some East Berlil 
schools this spring. 

Under the new system, the church 
men noted, students will be in schoo} 
from 8 A.M. to 5 P.M. and thus re 
main the whole day long under the in 
fluence of the atheistic Marxist-Leninii 
ideology. 

Church sources said the full-day edt 
cation schedule will deprive the youni 
people of any possibility of an indé 
pendent development outside Com 
munist indoctrination and rob the ho 
of its formative influence. | 

The new Red plan is seen as spealt 
heading the ultimate introduction of alll 
day schooling in every Soviet Zonj 
school. 

It is in line with the new East Ger 
man school law which both Protestant! 
and Catholics have denounced as atheisi 
tic in character and a violation of free# 


dom of religion and the rights of part 
ents. 


Pupils on the extensive play area of Highland Luth 
School, New Guinea ! yet aa | 


| 
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Bequest Aids Church, 
Birthplace of Synod 


First St. Paul’s Church of Chicago, 
here the Missouri Synod organized 
1 1847, last month announced receipt 
fa $46,248.88 bequest. f 
This legacy, says Dr. James G. Manz, 
astor, “is the largest single bequest” 
eceived by the church. 

Coming at a time when the down- 
wn congregation needs funds to ren- 
vate its property and to purchase land 
hich will be offered by the Chicago 
and Clearance Commission, the un- 
<pected gift of Henry Koenker is “an- 
ther illustration of the providence of 
rod,” Dr. Manz comments. 
“Everyone knows that a church in 
location such as ours is under terrific 
ressures and difficulties,’ he adds. 
Most of the congregations in such an 
‘ea are either supported by very large 
idowments or by regular remittances 
om mission boards. Our congrega- 
on, however, by the grace of God, has 
sen able to remain self-supporting.” 
The Chicago pastor observes that 
he real strength of our church is not 
buildings or money but in the devo- 
on of our Christian people. .. . It is 
Vord and sacrament in a city church’ 
hich has kept us alive in an area 
here so many have failed, merged, 
"moved away.” 


Deny “Marxist Virus” 
Tinges Churches 


Charges by the executive director of 
e Louisville Area Council of Churches 
at Protestantism is tinged with the 
Aarxist virus” brought immediate de- 
als from local clergymen. 
Dr. N. Burnett Magruder, a Southern 
iptist, had declared that “in the past 
) years there has been fairly. wide in- 
lvement of churchmen in a host of 
sguised organizations, fronts, and 
Its which were spawned by Commun- 
-motivated people.” 
During the depression of the 1930s, 
said, many Protestant ministers 
ught to equate the “social Gospel” 
th secular movements that were ori- 
ted in Marxist, socialist, or Commun- 
philosophy. He stated his ideas in 
yeral articles in Action in Kentucky, 
publication of Associated Industries 
Kentucky, and in a press interview. 
Retired Methodist Bishop William 
atkins said he admired Dr. Magruder, 
ut I disagree with just about all he 
s to say.” 
“If you chose to say it, Protestant- 
1 is tinged with Communist ideas be- 
yse they are just the ideas the Com- 
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munists stole from the Christian religion 
to start with,” he said. “Shall Christian- 
ity, which has preached brotherhood for 
2,000 years, now give it up because the 
Communists have taken it on? 

“For a period, I found ministers who 
were afraid to say anything about world 
peace for fear of being accused of 
Communism.” 

“As for the welfare state,” the Meth- 
odist leader said, “we have it now and 
it is here to stay. Neither major political 
party dares to come out against it. It 
is not something the clergy has devised, 
but something the American people 
want.” 

Pastors expressing opposition to the 
Council director’s statements included 
Rev. Andrew E. F. Anderson of St. An- 
drew’s Episcopal Church; Rey. Carl 
A. Eberhard, pastor of Concordia Lu- 
theran Church; and two Evangelical 
and Reformed ministers, Rev. Roger 
Petersen of St. Paul’s Church, Holland, 
Ind., and Rev. Donald Buchhold of 
Grace Immanuel Church, Louisville. 


Surgeon Volunteers as 
Medical Missionary 


A surgeon who says he once “didn’t 
believe in spending money for missions” 
this summer will serve three months 
in Nigeria, West Africa, as a Southern 
Baptist medical missionary at his own 
expense. 

“Tm too old to receive an assign- 
ment as a missionary from the Foreign 
Mission Board,” explains Dr. David D. 
Fried, 46, of Bethany, Okla. “I’m mak- 
ing this trip to Nigeria because I feel 
I just have to.” 

Dr. Fried’s eyes were opened to the 
importance of missions, he says, while 
he was serving as a flight surgeon with 
the U. S. Air Force in the Pacific during 
World War II. 

“In central New Guinea I saw the 
change in natives with whom Christian 
(Lutheran) missionaries had worked,” 
he recalls. “I did some medical work 
among the natives myself. And 
I changed my mind about missions.” 

Disqualified by illness for service 
under the Foreign Mission Board after 
returning home, he later recovered but 
had passed the age limit. “But I never 
lost my desire to help peoples of other 
lands.” 

Dr. Fried will be accompanied on 
his short-term mission by his wife, Elsie, 
and their two sons, 13 and 8, and 
a daughter, 11. Mrs. Fried, who has 
some nurse training, will assist her hus- 
band. 

The surgeon will be assigned to one 
of five hospitals of the Nigerian Baptist 
Mission. 
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Rev. Walter C. Gerken 
Accepts Deaconess Post 


Rev. Walter C. Gerken, since 1946 
pastor of St. John’s Lutheran Church, 
Rochester, Mich., has accepted the call 
of the Lutheran Deaconess Association 
to serve as assistant to the Executive 
Director, Rev. Arnold F. Krentz. 

In his new post Pastor Gerken will 
help promote the dea- 
coness program, in- 
cluding the  recruit- 
ment and training of 
students. He will also 
serve as the associa- 
tion’s general field and 
public-relations repre- 
sentative. 

Headquarters of the 
association is at Fort 
Wayne, Ind. The dea- 
coness training school 
is connected with Valparaiso (Ind.) 
University. 

The new LDA official, a 1937 grad- 
uate of the St. Louis seminary, was 
pastor at Thawyville, Ill., and served 
four years as Army chaplain before 
going to Rochester. 

He has served the Michigan District 
as circuit Counselor since 1951. 


W.C. Gerken 


Synod Retires Debt 
Of Former Years 


Total receipts of $15,952,998 for the 
fiscal year 1959 made it possible to 
retire a cash indebtedness of $871,286 
accumulated in former years, accord- 
ing to Dr. Martin E. Strieter, Treasurer 
of Synod. 

Contributions from the 32 North 
American Districts ($15,013,074) and 
receipts from sundry sources ($939,924) 
showed a gain of $1,085,000 over the 
previous year. 

Receipts from sundry sources in- 
cluded $500,000 from Concordia Pub- 
lishing House; $115,067, bequests; 
$102,198, individuals and agencies; 
$87,182, LLL earnings; $68,152, Mis- 
sions Projects Catalog and Stewardship; 
$40,063, legacy earnings; $10,522, Tel- 
evision Productions; $9,000, annuity 
endowments; $609, Brazil District; 
$7,131, miscellaneous. 

Since receipts exceeded disbursements 
for Synod’s worldwide mission and ed- 
ucational enterprises, Treasurer Strieter 
could also add $200,000 to building- 
and-loan capital and retain $23,319 in 
the contingent reserve fund. 

The increase in contributions during 
1959 lends “great encouragement” to 
the reaching of Synod’s projected 
budget of $19,773,000 for 1960, Dr. 
Strieter noted. 
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To Explore Possibilities of Forming Canadian Synod, 
Self-governing but Affiliated with Missouri Synod 


Representatives of the Lutheran 
Church — Canada and of the Missouri 
Synod will meet May 24—26 in Win- 
nipeg to explore the possibilities of 
organizing a Canadian synod which is 
to be “self-governing, yet to remain in 
affiliation with The Lutheran Church 
— Missouri Synod,” according to Dr. 
Albert H. Schwermann, President of 
the Canadian organization. 

“Such a step,” Dr. Schwermann says, 
“requires thorough study of our 
strength and weakness; it demands care- 
ful exploration of all problems in- 
volved.” 

Heading the Missouri Synod delega- 
tion will be President John W. Behn- 
ken, who will also preach at the Ascen- 
sion Day service in Immanuel Church, 
Winnipeg. Joining him will be repre- 
sentatives of various synodical depart- 
ments and two officials of the Minne- 
sota District. 

Canadian representatives will include 
the Board of Directors of the Lutheran 
Church — Canada and all the pastors 
and laymen of the Board of Directors 
of each Canadian District (Alberta and 
British Columbia, Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan, and Ontario). 

About 45 fact-finders have been ap- 
pointed, says President Schwermann, 
“who will submit to the conference 
reports on our work in Canada as it 
affects the following areas of church 


work: home missions, evangelism, 
church extension, pensions and sup- 
port, parish education, stewardship, 


student support, public relations, fi- 
nances, work among college and uni- 
versity students, organizational struc- 
ture of an eventual indigenous church, 
relief and social welfare, foreign mis- 
sions, higher education, and work in 
the Armed Services. 

“We hope that a discussion of these 


various activities seasoned by the ad- 
vice of our experienced synodical offi- 
cials will be a means through which the 
Lord will indicate future action.” 

While this conference cannot legis- 
late, he adds, its resolutions “will serve 
as recommendations to the Lutheran 
Church — Canada, which meets for its 
third annual convention immediately 
after this conference.” 


Parents and Educators 
To Meet in Milwaukee 


“Equip the Saints” has been chosen 
as theme for the 1960 conventions of 
the Lutheran Education Association and 
the National Lutheran Parent-Teacher 
League at Concordia College, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., July 31 to August 2. 

In combined sessions, parents and 
educators will hear addresses by Presi- 
dent M. L. Koehneke of the River For- 
est teachers college; Dorothy Mundt, 
Lutheran Child Welfare Association, 
Addison, Ill.; Dr. Oswald Hoffmann, 
Synod’s Director of Public Relations 
and Lutheran Hour speaker; Rey. Ar- 
min Oldsen, Fort Wayne, Ind.; and 
Leonard Dierker, Western District Su- 
perintendent of Education. 

Both organizations will conduct sep- 
arate sections. LEA sections, headed 
by Chairman Donald Behnken, will 
feature Dr. Oliver Graebner of Valpa- 
raiso University; Dr. E. F. C. Hilde- 
brandt of Northwestern University; 
Aaron Kopf, Kansas City, Kans.; El- 
frieda Miller, River Forest; Dr. James 
Alexander, psychoanalyst, Oak Park, 
Ill.; Prof. Ralph Reinke, River Forest. 

Speaking in the NLPTL sections will 
be Rev. Erich Brauer, Milwaukee; Emil 
iberay4, INILIPIIL, poresiGenic IDE, ©. TB, 
Feucht, Synod’s Secretary of Adult 


Education; Walter Hartkopf, coil 
Rev. A. J. Bueltmann, editor of Na 
ture; Lucille Klaas, NLPTL busing 
manager; Thornton Andrus, Chicag 

Also, Rev. George Brueggemar 
Thiensville, Wis.; Rev. Elmer Kettna 
editor of Advance; Prof. David Schul4 
of the St. Louis seminary; Dr. Mart 
Simon, editor of Christian Parent. 


Stress Importance of 
S. S. Superintendent 


Congregations need to recognize t 
importance of the position held by t 
Sunday school superintendent, it 
emphasized at a conference whid 
brought 40 Sunday school leaders 
Topeka, Kans., March 19 and 20. 

At a similar meeting in Great Be 
Kans., March 26 and 27, about tk 
same number of conferees came to tl 
conclusion that the superintendent’s p 
sition is one of responsibility. 

“The Sunday school needs improy; 
ment in many areas,” it was note 
“Much more attention must be givé 
to management, staff, intelligent oxne 
sion, equipment, and plant.” 

Both conferences were under tH 
leadership of the Kansas District Boan 
of Parish Education, “one of a grow 
ing number of District boards condu 
ing annual or biennial training sessiom 
for Sunday school superintendents; 
according to Dr. Allan H. Jahsmann 
Synod’s Secretary of Sunday Schooll 

“The purpose of these conferences5 
Dr. Jahsmann explains, “is to help th 
leaders of this largest educationa 
agency of the church to gain a bette 
vision and a greater competence fc 
their task. 

“Next to the office of pastor or min 
ister of education no office in t 
church is of greater importance to thi 
ministry of the Word in the local paristi 
It therefore calls for the very bes 
training we can give.” 


Leaders and lecturers who attended the Sunday School Superintendents’ Gbiference in St. John’s Church reeten Kans 
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DISTRICT SECRETARIES OF MISSIONS 
URGED TO “ADJUST TO CHANGE” 


Mission executives representing 28 of 
ynod’s 32 North American Districts 
vere urged to “adjust to change” in 
_ conference held April 4—6 under 
ponsorship of Synod’s Board for Home 
(lissions. 

“A great many changes have taken 
lace since I became Secretary of Mis- 
ions in the Atlantic District,” said 
ev. Louis H. Henze, now retired after 
26-year tenure. 

He noted that there have been 
changes in evangelism programs, pub- 
c relations, methods of opening new 
hurches, the work of District Mission 
soards, church extension funds, and 
he policies of Synod’s Home Missions 
joard. All these have been improve- 
aents. And we can expect even more 
rastic changes in the future.” 


Dr. Carl Dauten, head of Washing- 
on University’s School of Business Ad- 
unistration, outlined “Principles of 
\dministration as Applied to Church 
xecutives” under four headings: plan- 
ing, organization, implementation, and 
ontrol. He urged more training in ad- 
linistration for students of theology. 
-In a workshop on “The District Mis- 
ion Secretary and the Board of Direc- 
sts” Rev. Oscar Reinboth, Southern 
Jistrict Executive Secretary, pointed 
ut changes in District work since the 
troduction of executive secretaries. 

“Before Districts had executive sec- 
Staries,’” he said, “District Presidents 
vere saddled with planning District 
york and seeing that it was carried out. 
‘oday most District executive secre- 
aries plan the work of the District, set 
p an agenda for the District Board 
jeetings, and report or have lay chair- 
1en of the District committees report 
» the Board of Directors, which makes 
ll final decisions.” 


Executives expressed joy over the 
hange for the better from the time 
hen District Board meetings consisted 
f little more than acting on corre- 
yondence which the District President 
ad received. 

Dean L. C. Wuerffel of the St. Louis 
sminary discussed “The Use of Vicars 
1 the Home Mission Program.” Pas- 
yrs and congregations are recognizing 
yeir responsibility to give vicars a well- 
yunded experience in pastoral work, 
e stated. Students are today well in- 
yxmed on what they are expected to 
9 before they go out on vicarage. 
Most of the executives agreed that 
difficult problem in administration is 
*tting Districts to recognize that Synod 

not a federation of 32 independent 
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Districts but that the Districts are arms 
of Synod doing Synod’s work in their 
geographical area. 

A problem of equal gravity, the con- 
ferees said, is getting congregations to 
understand that they are not a federa- 
tion of independent entities but arms or 
fingers of the District and Synod car- 
rying out the Lord’s program in their 
local areas. The executives were re- 
minded that they are responsible for 
mission work in all congregations in 
their District. 


Other topics discussed were ‘“Theo- 
logical Roots for Church Administra- 
tion,” “Church Expansion in America,” 
“The Use of a Full-Time Telemission- 
ary,” “The New Candidate in Home 
Missions,” “The District Mission Sec- 
retary and Other Denominations.” 

While previous conferences included 
representatives of District Mission 
Boards, the 1960 meeting was designed 
“to give special attention to the role 
of the District Secretary of Missions as 
an administrator,” according to Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Hillmer, Executive Secretary 
of Synod’s Board for Home Missions. 
Rey. C. Thomas Spitz, chairman of the 
Board, presided. 


President Hears Report 
On Graham Crusade 


During a recent hour-long conference 
at the White House, Evangelist Billy 
Graham gave President Eisenhower 
a firsthand report on his 10-week cru- 
sade in more than a dozen countries of 
Africa. 

Graham strongly urged the President 
to visit Nigeria next October, when that 
British colony celebrates the attainment 
of its independence. 

“Nigeria will be the largest of the new 
African nations,” the evangelist told 
newsmen who interviewed him at the 
White House. “One out of every six 
Africans south of the Sahara lives in 
Nigeria.” 

In his meeting with the President he 
said that a visit by Mr. Eisenhower to 
Nigeria would show all Africans that 
the United States is in sympathy with 
their aspirations for independence. 

The crusade leader also reported to 
the President that he found U. S. pres- 
tige in Africa high but that he believes 
the only solution to racial problems 
in the world will come through “a spir- 
itual revival.” 

“Only in Jesus Christ can we learn 
how to be brothers to one another and 
live in peace,” he asserted. 
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Christian 
SyMbols 


As for Saul, he 
made havoc of the 
church. Acts 8:3 


The sword of the 

Spirit, which is the 

Word of God. 
Ephesians 6:17 


St. Paul 


Especially called by God and espe- 
cially qualified for his task, St. Paul 
more than any of the other apostles 
was able to break Christianity away 
from the Judaizers and the slaves of 
the Law and let the Gospel have its 
glorious way with the children of men. 

Paul makes a great deal of his spe- 
cialized call to be an apostle: “And 
last of all He [Jesus] was seen of me 
also, as of one born out of due time. 
For I am the least of the apostles, that 
am not meet to be called an apostle, 
because I persecuted the church of 
God. But by the grace of God I am 
what I am; and His grace which was 
bestowed upon me was not in vain; but 
I labored more abundantly than they all; 
yet not I, but the grace of God which 
was with me.” (1 Corinthians 15:8-10) 

On this Paul bases his apostolic au- 
thority: he, too, had seen the Lord; the 
Lord had appeared to him especially. 

To his office Paul brought the culture 
of Tarsus, capital city of Cilicia, an- 
cient meeting place of East and West, 
seat of a world-famous university. 

Born a Roman citizen, with the Jew- 
ish name Saul and the Roman name 
Paul, the future apostle learned Ara- 
maic, the everyday tongue of the Jews; 
Hebrew, the language of the Bible; and 
Greek, the medium of culture and 
business. 

Brought up to be a rabbi, young 
Saul in his early teens was sent to 
Jerusalem to study under Gamaliel in 
the school of Hillel. But rabbis had 
to support themselves with a_ trade; 
hence Saul learned the weaver’s trade, 
making tent cloth from goats’ hair. 

Thus this Greek-speaking Jewish- 
born Roman citizen with the education 
of a rabbi could command respect al- 
most anywhere in the ancient world. 

The symbol was originally designed 
to show that Saul the persecutor (the 
sword) had become Paul the preacher 
of the Word (the book). A later gen- 
eration tried to soften the symbol by 
referring to the “sword of the Spirit” 
in Ephesians 6. The older interpreta 
tion makes it a much greater and better 
symbol. ADALBERT R. KRETZMANN 
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Books 


Between the Testaments. By Charles F. 
Pfeiffer. Baker Book House, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 132 pages. $2.95. 


The history that lies between the proph- 
ecy of Nala the last book of the Old 
Testament, and the Gospel according to 
St. Matthew, or the beginning of the New 
Testament, covers a period of approxi- 
mately 400 years. None of the Biblical 
books of either the Old or the New Testa- 
ment refer to this period or cast any light 
on it. Hence it is often spoken of as the 
400 silent years. And yet, 400 years 1s a 
long period in the history of any people. 
So it was in the history of the Jews. , 

Professor Pfeiffer’s short history of this 
period will give pastors, teachers, and Sun- 
day school teachers an understanding of 
the Jews of the time of Christ, their re- 
ligion, their Messianic hope, their insti- 
tutions and sects. 

A. M. REHWINKEL 


Judaism Meets Christ: Guiding Principles 
for the Christian-Jewish Encounter. By 
Roy Kreider. Herald Press, Scottdale, 
Pa. 77 pages. $1.00. 


Why do we see so few Jews embracing 
Christianity? This little book answers this 
question and many others dealing with the 
Christian’s responsibility toward God’s 
ancient people. It will warm your heart, 
enrich your understanding, deepen your 
sense of debt to the Jew, and awaken your 
love to share his Christ with him. All 
Christians should read at least one book 
like this. Pastors and missionaries who 
have found it difficult to “reach” the Jew 
will find here many a valuable tip. 


FREDERICK W. DANKER 


Facing the Field. By T. Stanley Soltau. 
Baker Book House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
135 pages. $2.00. 


In plain language, Dr. Soltau, an ex- 
perienced Presbyterian missionary, outlines 
some of the problems facing modern mis- 
sionaries and advises how to meet them in 
a Christian way. 

Though he directs his comments pri- 
marily to new missionaries, those who are 
interested in foreign missions will find 
them stimulating as they continue to re- 
think the role of Christian missions today. 


PAUL M. Vouz 


Parents of Many. By Victor E. Swenson. 
Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, 
Ill, 348 pages. $3.75, 


_ New inspiration to pray for the Chris- 
tians in China and their difficult witness to 
a Communist society will come from read- 
ing this heroic tale of a devoted lifetime 
spent by a missionary couple of the Au- 
gustana Lutheran Church in a land that 


has boiled with revolution and war 
throughout our century. 
The Holy Sword. By Robert Payne. 


Harper & Bros., New York. 335 pages. 
$6.00. 


Something of the blow-torch intensity of 
Islamic faith and Islamic conquest has 
been captured by Payne in this highly 
readable account done in popular style yet 
with able scholarship in tracing the history 
of a religio-political movement that is far 
from being done with this world’s history. 
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The Apron-Pocket Book of Meditation 
and Prayer. Seabury Press, Greenwich, 
Conn. 89 pages. $1.50. 


A compilation of brief meditations, 
prayers, and quotations from sources an- 
cient and modern, designed for odd- 
moment browsing by the homemaker in 
the kitchen. It would make a simple yet 
meaningful gift to mother or wife on 
Mother’s Day or other occasion, or a token 
of appreciation to a gracious hostess. 


District Conventions 
Brazil 
Jan. 24—31, Porto Alegre, R.G.S. 


Rey. Walter E. Dorre, resident Mission 
Counselor for South America, preached at 
the opening service of the 36th conven- 
tion, which developed the theme “Re- 
deemed to Save.” 

Prof. Arno C. Gueths, convention es- 
sayist, explained the essential qualities of 
pastors as well as the duties of hearers 
toward their pastor. 

Taking part in the session were 109 
pastors, 30 teachers, and 55 lay delegates. 
Five congregations, six pastors, and four 
teachers were received into membership. 
Rev. Arnold W. Schneider was re-elected 
President of the District. 

Lay delegates chose a committee to 
study the possibilities of founding a Lu- 
theran Laymen’s League. 

Pledges from parishes have exceeded the 
original goal of Cr. 8,000,000 (about 
$40,000) to be used in the construction 
of the new pastor-teacher training schools. 
Another evangelism effort, “More Hearers 
for Jesus,” is to be made this year. 

The literature program is to be revised 
through the improvement of periodicals 
and the printing of several books, includ- 
ing The History of the Lutheran Church 
in Brazil by Dr. Luiz C. Rehfeldt and an 
index to the Bible. 


Argentina 
Feb. 17—23, Crespo, Entre Rios 


From the report of President Luis Mar- 
tin: Eight new candidates have entered 
full-time work, local evangelism programs 
are being conducted with encouraging re- 
sults, four new parishes were organized, 
and new fields are being explored. 

Significant gains, he noted, were a 5.6% 
rise in communicant membership and an 
increase of 80%, almost a million pesos, 
in offerings over 1958. A wild inflationary 
surge early in the year nullified much of 
this gain. 

“Man’s Fall into Sin and Its Conse- 
quences,” the convention essay, was pre- 
sented by Rev. Fernando Hoehn. 

Looking toward greater co-ordination, 
the District was reorganized into three 
major departments: Missions, Higher Edu- 
cation, and Parish Education. This group- 
ing follows the plan outlined by the late 
Dr. Arnold H. Grumm. 

Representing Synod’s President, Dr. John 
W. Behnken, Rey. Walter E. Dorre, resi- 
dent Mission Counselor for South America, 
held forth the hope that the time is not 
too far distant when the churches in 
Brazil and Argentina will be self-govern- 
ing, self-sustaining, and self-expanding. 

The District elected the following offi- 
cers: President, Rev. Edgar Kroeger; First 


Vice-President, Rev. Luis Martin; Second. 


Vice-President, Rev. Fernando Hoehn; 
Secretary, Rev. Milton Kramer. 
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Deaths 


HERMAN BarTELS, March 16, 18 
St. Louis, Mo., to March 30, 1960, Clevi 
land, Ohio; u 
Friederika Hahn Bartels; graduated Sail 
Louis seminary, 1900; LL. D., Valparaii 
University, 1950; parishes: Poplar Bluyy 
Manchester, Mo.; Fort Smith, Ark.; Clevij 
land, 1920—56, when he retired. Pres} 
dent, English District, 1945—51; membe 
Synod’s Home Missions Board, 194444 
Survivors: Wilhelmine Battefeld Bartel 
sons Herman, James; daughters Eunid 
Cuppage, Mildred Althans, Lois Moon 
Hortense Fischer. Funeral: April 2, Cle 
land Heights, Ohio. 


WALDO W. BENTRUP, Feb. 22, 1925, Sy 
van Grove, Kans., to March 14, 1960, Via 


Hinnefeld Bentrup; graduated St. Low 
seminary, 1947; parishes: missionary |} 
large, Oklahoma District; Shattuck, Okla 
Follett, Tex., 1948—60. Funeral: Mardy 
22, Shattuck; interment, Hillside Cemetery 
Minneapolis, Minn. | 


Kart J. BucuHop, April 20, 1901, Nap¢ 
leon, Ohio, to March 9, 1960, Oshkos§ 
Wis.; son of William and Anna Wieches 
Buchhop; entered Missouri Synod by ccw 
loquy, 1925; taught in Trinity School, Osk 
kosh, 1924 until his death. Survivor: 
Esther Dannenberg Buchhop; sons Reé 
Maurice, Rev. William, David. Funera# 
March 12, Oshkosh; interment, Napoleow 


Otto L. Erbe, Aug. 31, 1877, St. Louii 
Mo., to April 2, 1960, Perry, Iowa; son a 
Conrad and Bertha Erck Erbe; graduate 
St. Louis seminary, 1899; parishes: mil 
sionary at large, Omaha, Nebr.; Boon 
Iowa, 1906—46, when he retired. Su 
vivors; Louise Festner Erbe; sons Herberi 
Norman; daughter Ellen Bergman. Fv 
neral: April 5, Boone. i 


GEORGE C. FALSKEN, Dec. 31, 188% 
Falls City, Nebr., to March 12, 1960, Wei 
mar, Tex.; son of Charles and Wilhelmim 
Bahr Falsken; graduated St. Louis sent 
inary, 1910; parishes: Battle, 
mission field, Swiss Alp-Hallettsville, Sai 
Antonio-La Pryor, Tex.; Beemer, Nebr 
1929-52; Schulenburg, Tex., 
Survivors: daughters Evelyn 
Myrtle Maack, Alma Kiesling. Funeral} 
March 14, Schulenburg; March 15, Mari 
Tex.; interment, Mart Cemetery. | 


ARTHUR C. HELLERT, Dec. 16, 190%} 
Middleport, N. Y., to March 7, 1960, Chit 
cago, Ill.; son of Fred and Lydia Gros} 
Hellert; graduated St. Louis seminary, 192° 
parishes: Ontonagon, Ironwood, Michi 
Chicago, 1949—60. Survivors: Ali 
Walker Hellert; sons Rey. Arthur, Alfred 
James. Funeral: March 11, Chicago. || 

ARTHUR W. HINDERMAN, March 22 
1928, Wapello, Iowa, to March 12, 1966 
Sisseton, S. Dak.; son of Arthur and Mat} 
garet Jones Hinderman; graduated Sain 
Louis seminary, 1957; M.A., State Uni 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, 1958; parish 
Sisseton. Funeral: March 15, Sisseton; in 
terment, Washington, Iowa. 


i 


WaLTeR J. KEMNITZ, July 10, 1894 
Peoria, Ill., to March 30, 1960, Momencé 
TUR son of Ernst and Louisa Backha 
Kemnitz; graduated St. Louis seminar 
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7; parishes: Parshall, N. Dak.; Mokena 
lton-Riverdale, Momence, TIil. Survi- 
s: Julia Walter Kemnitz; sons Louis 
Iter; daughters Ruth Smith, Alma 
she. Funeral: April 2, Momence; inter- 
nt, St. Lucas Cemetery, Chicago. 


ITTO H. Lorres, Aug. 18, 1892, Wy- 
a Minn., to March 28, 1960, Minne- 
lis, Minn.; son of John and Kunnigunde 
del Lottes; graduated St. Louis semi- 
y, 1915; parishes: Devils Lake, New 
ekford, N. Dak.; Fosston-Duane, Minn.; 
nneapolis, 1928—58, when he retired. 
mber, Synod’s Board for Missions to 

Deaf, 1947—53. Survivors: Edith 
ttkopp Lottes; sons Charles, John; 
ighters Vera Helke, Carol Miller. Fu- 
al: March 31, Minneapolis. 


Davip J. WELTI, Nov. 8, 1929, Temper- 
e¢, Mich., to March 20, 1960, Red Bud, 
; son of John and Wilhelmina Kuhl- 
nn Welti; graduated River Forest teach- 


college, 1952; school: Baldwin, Ill. 
vivors: Mary Veltmann Welti; sons 
1, James; daughter Martha. Funeral: 


rch 22, Baldwin; interment, Hillcrest 
morial Park, Centralia, Ill. 


Notices 


Ordinations and Installations 


CANDIDATE 
Irdained and Installed: 
tmann, Norbert, as instructor at Concor- 


lia College, in St.Paul, Austin, Tex., by 
res. Albert F. Jesse, March 6. 

nstalled: EU 

1, Albert P., St. James, St. James, L.I., 


|. Y., by Frederic W. Abel, March 13. 
senthal, W. Leroy, as associate pastor, 
‘rinity, Utica, Mich., by Frederick E. Kipp, 
farch 20. 

, David W., Mount Calvary, Decatur, Ill., 
y Arthur T. Kuehnert, March 27. 

st, Carl T., Concordia, Miami, Fla., by 
resident F. W. Lorberg, Feb. 28. 

yebusch, W. C., Faith, Milwaukee, Wis., by 
f. F. Kammrath, March 20. 

ke, Palmer L., Sr., St. Paul, Artois, and 
‘irst, Willows, Calif., by Henry C. Ebeling, 
March 20. 

ymphardt, Arnold E., First, Sharpsburg, Pa., 
y F. E. Schumann, March 27. 

ke, Oscar, Christ, Hartford, Conn., by Mar- 
in C. Duchow, March 20. ’ 
ler, Donald H., Holy Cross, Racine, Wis., 
yy M. H. Mueller, March 20. 

ko, Milan A., St. Paul, Paterson, Nod Dy: 
aul Boester, March 13. 

tilla, A. Richard, St. Matthew, Lock Ha- 
en, Pa., by Walter H. Koenig, March 20. 
wane, Walter H., St. Paul, Strasburg, Iil., 
yy A. J. Goldberger, March 20. p 
wolert Norman W., Gethsemane, River- 
ide, Calif., by R. F. Knaus, Feb. 7 


nstalled: Ee 


‘nes, James, St. Peter, Lodi, Calif., by W. F. 
chlueter, March 13. 


Official Notices 


ev. Clarence C. Boye, Sidney, Nebr., has 
nm appointed Counselor of the Sidney- 
syenne Circuit to succeed Rev. Oscar Muel- 
“who accepted a call to another District. — 
F. Kroun, President, Southern Nebraska 
trict. 


ince Rev. Gustav F. Gehlhar, in obedience 
the Word of God, has removed the grounds 
which his suspension was based, the sus- 
sion as announced in the LUTHERAN WirtT- 
s of May 6, 1958, is herewith lifted. — 
iL E. Jacoss, President, California and 
yada District. 


Colloquy 


.ccording to the regulations of The Lu- 
ran Church — Missouri Synod and by au- 
rization of the faculty of Concordia Teach- 


y 3, 1960 


ers College, River Forest, Ill., Robert L. B 

B. Mus., River Forest, Ill., has been esaritied 
by a committee of the faculty and has given 
satisfactory evidence of his spiritual maturity 
doctrinal knowledge, and understanding of 
Christian education and church practice. He 
is herewith declared eligible for a divine 
See oe teaching ministry of the church. 
—M. 5 OEHNEKE, President, Concordi 

Teachers College, River Forest, III. uae 


Request for Colloquy 


John Neil Reincke, who has been teaching 
at St.Paul’s Lutheran School, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., desires a colloquy for the teaching min- 
istry in The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod. — Orromar KrueEcer, President, Cen- 
tral District. 


Election Results 


Rev. Roland A. Frantz, Olympia, Wash., has 
been called to the presidency of Concordia 
College, Edmonton, Alta., Can.— JoHN ARM- 
BRUSTER, Secretary, Board of Control. 


By action of the Board of Electors on 
March 1, 1960, Assistant Professor Merle L. 
Radke was elected to the position of associate 
professor in language and humanities at Con- 
cordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. — 
Erwin L. Paut, Secretary, Board of Control. 


Rev. Eugene W. Linse, Jr., of St. Paul, 
Minn., and Paul O. Manz of Minneapolis 
were extended calls to associate professor- 
ships in humanities and music education 
respectively at Concordia College, St. Paul. 
mera H. W. Britu, Secretary, Board of Con- 
rol. 

Seminar on Problems 
of Larger Churches 

Meeting at Bel-Air Motor Hotel, 4630 Lindell 
Blvd., St. Louis, Mo., May 17 and 18, 1960. 
Limited to pastors of churches with commu- 
nicant membership over 1,500. Motel reserva- 
tions should be made directly to motel. Reg- 
istration: $15 per congregation. Incidentals 
and meals: $10 per person. Send registrations 
to undersigned. Information on program be- 
ing mailed. — ErRIcH V. OELSCHLAEGER, Secre- 
tary, 809 Jackson St., St. Charles, Mo. 


a a 


“Every Day Brings Something New” 


That’s a line from a song the Arcadia 
family has been singing for over 30 years. 
One small guest once put it like this: 
“Every day is like a picnic, isn’t it?” 

We mean Camp Arcadia, Arcadia, 
Mich., the first of a chain of conference 
camps for summer refreshment and recre- 
ation sponsored within the Missouri Synod. 

Much of Arcadia’s uniqueness and suc- 
cess comes from Chief and Mom Weiher- 
man’s close connection with it since the 
beginning. Inn and Wigwam show the 
painstaking housekeeping of Mom and her 
staff. Buildings and grounds invite guests 
young and old to share a week of family 
living in which each is mindful of the 
other. All of this is just a setting for the 
living itself at meals, in fun and recrea- 
tion, in sports and loafing, in rest and re- 
freshment. And the heart of the refresh- 


ment is worship together — some of it 
under the stars — and the conference 
program. 


Again leaders in many phases of the 
church’s work will present weekly series 
of lectures through the season from mid- 
June to September. The deans will con- 
duct Bible classes and devotions. 

Much of the Arcadia program is tested 
by time, but each year brings its novelties 
and surprises. All who are interested in 
a vacation for the total person — God’s 
person — will do well to write Camp Ar- 
cadia, 875 N.-Dearborn, Chicago 10, IlL., 
before June. Questions about rates, trans- 
portation, and program will be promptly 
answered. And make your. reservation 
early! 

RICHARD R. CAEMMERER, SR. 
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Social Work Institute 


The 16th annual Valparaiso Universi - 
cial Work Institute will be held at Sree 
University July 26—29. The program will in- 
clude discussions of the socio-cultural in- 
fluences involved in Lutheran welfare serv- 
ices, spiritual components of institutional 
care, Christian welfare service to the men- 
tally retarded, professional supervision in 
Let mctare agencies, and the respon- 
ibilities of Lutheran welfare a i 
their caseloads. ee cea 

The Social Work Institute welcomes the at- 
tendance of Lutheran institutional pastors, 
parish pastors, welfare associations, board 
and committee members, as well as those in 
the service of Lutheran welfare organiza- 


tions. For information and _ registration 
write: Soctat Work Institute, Valparaiso 
University, Valparaiso, Ind. 

Available 


For cost of transportation, carved, dark-oak 
reredos in five panels, bolted together, about 
1314’ wide and 12’ high. Write: Epwarp Werp- 
NER, Good Shepherd Lutheran Church, Sixth 
and Warren Ave., Maywood, III. 


_Dark-oak pulpit, altar (with statue), bap- 
tismal font, hymn board. Write: Goop SHEP- 
HERD LUTHERAN CHURCH, 937 Charles Ave., 
Mankato, Minn. 


For shipping cost: altar; pulpit paraments 
72" long (can be shortened); white, green, 
purple, and red book markers. Write: MaBEL 
Pore, 518 S. Patterson St., Madison 3, Wis. 


Wanted 


A copy of The Story of the Augsburg Con- 
fession by Theodore Graebner. Write: Dr. 
e J. WieHeE, 656 Penning Ave., Wood River, 


Four pews for balcony use. Write: Rer- 
DEEMER LUTHERAN CHuRCH, Aurora, Minn. 


Changes of Address 
Pastors: 


Appelt, Theodore C., 538 Park Ave., River 
Forest, Til. 
Barry, Alvin L., R.1, Claremont, Minn. 
Beall, Arthur G., 4511 Kushla Ave., Dallas 
GS ex. 
Behrens, Donald W., R.1, Stryker, Ohio 
Bok, Wilbert E., R.1, Columbia City, Ind. 
Eggers, Theo., 1008 W. Spring St., Lewis- 
ton, Mont. 
Fritz, Dayton A., Redeemer 
Church, R. 4, Auburn, N. Y. 
Goehner, James G., 801 N. Erie, Bay City, 
Mich. 

Graebner Martin L., 700 Shady Glen, Mar- 
tinez, Calif. 

Guebert, Alex W. C., 21 West Seminary 


Lutheran 


Terr., St. Louis 5, Mo. 

Hennig, Val, em., 4620 Warsaw St., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Hofmann, Karl E., R.2, Box 225, Kokomo, 
Ind. 

Krause, E. George, 312 Hillcrest Dr., 
De Kalb, Ill. 

Krenz, Walter G., Box 146, Claresholm, 
Alta., Canada 

Kroening, Elmer H., 4718 W. 80th St., 
Prairie Village 15, Kans. 

Kuehnert, Richard E., Jr., 403 Mire St., 


Houma, La. 

Partilla, A. Richard, St. Matthew Lutheran 
Church, Fairview St. and Bellefonte Ave., 
Lock Haven, Pa. 

Richert, Paul O., 618 N. Monroe, Monroe, 
Mich. 

Schliepsiek, K. Richard, 2014 W. Malone 
Ave., Peoria, Il. 

Skov, Richard H., 28-37 45th St., Long 
Island City 3, N. Y. 

Studtmann, Martin P., 17 
Belleville, Il. ; ; 

Suelflow, Roy A., 3126 West Kilbourn, Mil- 
waukee 8, Wis. F 

Tremain, Richard D., Box 1033, Warrenville, 
Tl. 

Walker, David F., Box 147, Sioux Rapids, 
Iowa ; > 

Wind, Henry F., 10062 Lakeshire Dr., Saint 
Louis 23, Mo. 

Winter, Donald, 735 Madelyn Ave., Macomb, 
Ill. 


Teachers: 
Boerger, Paul, 5122 Knox Ave. S., Minne- 


apolis 19, Minn. 
Frick, Ralph, 1027 S. Tenth Ave., Maywood, 
ll 


Willow Brook, 


Ill. : 
Krestik, William J., 45608 Goldberg, Utica, 


Mich. Mae gi : 
Newkirk, Rabel F., 385 W. Michigan, Rogers 


City, Mich. 
a 


This special message is to inform those who do not fully understand the pur- 
pose and meaning of Aid Association for Lutherans — what it is, whom it 


serves, and why this is meaningful to Synodical Conference Lutherans like you. 


TO THE MANY LUTHERANS 
WHO ASK THESE QUESTIONS - 


Q. WHAT IS AAL? 


A. Aid Association for Lutherans, or AAL, is a legal reserve life ins 
ance society, founded in Appleton, Wisconsin, in 1902. Today 
570,000 members of AAL own more than a billion and a half dollar: 
of life insurance making this the largest fraternal life insuranc: 


society in America. 


Q. WHOM DOES AAL SERVE? 


A. Only those Lutherans affiliated with the Synodical Conference, 0) 
which the Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod is the largest single 
body (more than 80%). In other words, AAL is really your owr 
insurance organization, dedicated exclusively to serving you anc 


your fellow Lutherans. 


Q. WHY DO MEMBERS BELONG TO AAL? 


A. Members of AAL enjoy many benefits not possible with any othen 
insurance organization. (1) Members own the society. (2) Members 
elect the directors, determining its management. (3) Members are: 
joined together in local AAL Branches. (4) Members participate as 
partners in all of AAL’s widespread benevolence activities. (5) Mem- 


bers annually receive surplus refund checks and thereby enjoy the: 


Special Difference AAL members share — LOWER N 


insurance protection. 


ET COST life: 


AID ASSOCIATION FOR LUTHERANS 


pn — —— — — — 


“™j APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


Two booklets have been prepared for you to explain 
in detail how AAL serves Lutherans. Just fill in your 
name and address, and mail. (LW601) 


AID ASSOCIATION FOR LUTHERANS * APPLETON, WIS: 


Synodical Conference 
Lutherans Exclusively 


Name 
= ee 


| 

| 

I 

| 

| 

| Address 
| 

L 


$$$ $$$ 


City or Post Office State 


I 

[ 

I 
Serving 
[ 

| 

| 

| 


Member of congregation 


